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Literature. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

If fortune with a smiling face 
Strew roses on our wey, 

When shall we stop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should frown with face of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If ae Save han oy us own their faults, 
ndly pity pray, 
W shall A y 


listen and forgive ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if stern Tustice urge rebuke, 


And warmth from memory borrow, 
When shall we chide—if chide we dare ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. .- 


If love, estranged, should once again 
Her genial smile display, 

When shall we kiss the proffered lips ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if she would indulge regret, 
Or dwell with by-gone sorrow, 

When shall we weep me must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys, 
The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 


—————_2——— 


A LIFT IN THE WORLD. 


and even weeks, my eyes had rested every 
morning regularly on the advertisements of Taz RoyaL 
MeTROPOLIS 


Paace Company (Limrrep, , only as re- 
eS eee way in which the 
advan’ the establishment were uced to 


over half columns and columns of news- 

the day would come when my whole 
curiously connected wita that famous 
four hundred beds they were to 
dining-room, where the four 
ladies’ sitting 
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uite sufficient to justify a travelling intimacy, We 
ly pleasant during that little voyage in the 
pen She was a hoiden, and wished the sail to be 
stretched tightly, so as “to make the boat,” she said, “Jean 
well over.” The sailors were inclined to gratify her, admiring 
her spirit and relish for nautical matters. But the rueful pas- 
sengers, ill already, and whose travelling caps seemed like the 
nighteaps of invalids, protested with anger and surliness 
against any such tricks. We both laug more and more; 
and, when we got to the delicate-looking airy little French 
steamer which was lying far out, we were in high good hu- 
mour with each other. I thought that she was travelling alone ; 
but it turned cut that she was to meet her brother on board, 
who was to come off with the next boat with all the luggage. 
While we waited for him, leaning over the bulwarks of the 
ship, she with her parasol up, and both of us looking across 
the sea towards the shore, she told me a few particulars about 
herself. Her name was Flora Darling ; she was coming from 
a French school near Paris; that is to say, from a school 
where English Rang bee were taken in, and which was 
kept by Miss Tweaker, who in Bradshaw’s Guide could 
—— refer to the Reverend Rupert Twells, Chaplain at the 
bassy, to the Reverend Beaver Bowler, Chaplain at the 
Waterip i emey and to the Lord Bishop of Sloper’s Island. 

How old was her brother? I asked; that is, Miss Darling’s 
brother ? 

“ Only fourteen,” she said. “Scarcely a chaperone,” she 
added, with a burst of laughter; “only a few months from 
the rene 4 There was no harm in it. One could do any- 
thing you know.” 

“ To be sure,” I said. “ Darling—Darling !” 

he started. 

“ I was repeating your name,” Isaid, smiling. ‘“ A charm- 
ing one—so musical and melodious—Darling! I shall be say- 
ing it in the carriage all the way up to town—Darling.” (I 
put the very slightest ghost of a pause between the two last 
= As it was, she looked at me curiously, and burst out 

ughing. 

“ You say it so funnily,” she said. “I half suspect are 
very wicked. It’s a pity, isn’t it, that I must lose it one day? So 
they tell me. It’s in the natural course of things, you know.” 

“Inevitable,” I said. “You must lose it, Darling—the 
name,I mean. It would be no more in nature,” I added 
fervently, “for you to retain that name, than that—you could 
fly backwards through that water to the town over there.” 

(I was a little set for a comparison, but this did fairly 


well.) 
“1 was very near flying backwards down the steps,” she 
ter, “only for you.” 


said, with a burst of lau 
« eve I had the happiness of saving 


“Yes,” Isaid. “I 
you, Darling.” 

“ Now,” she said, in a grave voice, “I must interdict your 
using that name of mine, for fear of any mistakes.” 
ou do me wrong,” I said. “ Your brother—I was speak- 

Barling, too, is he not? At least in his 

way, I mean,” I added hastily, amending my speech, for 
ae should think I put any one on the same level with 


The brother was a cub. He was about as intelligent and 
as useful as a walking-stick. No better ‘choice could have 
been made. We might talk all the way up to town as if we 


ow ha The f passengers 
e a pleasant rest of the 

eal to the 

; for we were both ly well, and laughed a 


voyage. 

were very unwell; which contributed a 
g3. e got to Dover, tanded—this 
lime without boats (which I was a little sorry for, as I had 
begun to like that operation of descending ladders)}—and 
the Customs successfully. The Darling gave me her 
; which, through my skill and adroitness—that is to We 
powers of corruption—were rendered quite unnecessary. e 
pace a splendid examinati:n (as she put it comically, seated 
n the carriage), while the miserable passengers who been 
ill were reeling about, mistaking the Customs for their trunks, 


hotel just where they could “ put up” four 
and where there was the ladies’ si room 
ue manner by Owen Jones, 

there was a pneumatic hoist which 

It sounded like a dream. Had I not heard all this before ? 
and my prospectus-reading of to years occurred to me. 

“You mean,” I said, “ the Grand Metropolitan, Limited, in 
forty thousand shares of five pounds each. So much paid up. 
why it was only talked of theu.” 

“Tt 


whiskers 


e a plate “ About the finest thing in 


hotel—who are actually at another hotel. Merely for the 
So many 
“T think I shall go there too,” I said, enthusiastically. 


have a lodging secured already, but 1 would far sooner go 
to such an hotel—where the derli —I mean Miss Dar- 


say, it you would allow that person 


your stay in the great 
a favour on him—a 


going to in town? To that new | her 


where 


is a good deal talked of now,” said a gentleman with 
London. People go there who don’t want to go to an 


be of any use to you, or, I should rather 
himself useful to | from 


“Tam a I said, “we on. ompealy accommodate 
both you and your weapon. sa large party coming 
che family—and if they find their seats gone— ” 
“Nonsense,” he said; “why didn’t they keep them? At 
all events, you can tell them you did your best to keep them, 
and that | took them.” And on that he came pushing in, 
with his heavy gun and bag, which kept dropping on the 
ground, to the om risk of our feet. 
“There,” said he, at last, sitting down between me and her, 
and fanning his hot tan face with his handkerchief. “ There 
we are. This is all uncommon nice, { can tell you. Did I 
ever think, when I turned out of my bed this morning— 
which, by the way, was at five o’clock—that all this was in 
store for me? I did not, indeed.” And he burst into that 
most objectionable of all laughs, known as the “ guffaw,” or 
horse-laugh. He was carrying his great musket between his 
knees, and | saw that his fingers were still black with pow- 
der. “ We had a field-day to-day,” he went on, “and a rifle- 
match against the local Whitechapel fellows. Licked them 
souncly. What could you expect from Whitechapels? Iam 
so tired and hun, You haven't the little sandwich-box, 
eh—the old sandwich-box? No. I thought not.” 
“No,” she said ; “ but Lam so glad we met—we shall have 
such fun. And O, Ridley’—this was nice familiarity, address- 
ing a gentleman by his surname !—“ O, Ridley, I am going to 
stay in London for a week, at the great new hotel, you know 
—what do you call it?” 
It will have been observed that ail this time I was in a 
manner passed over; that I had sunk into an inglorious ob- 
scurity, being precipitated from my former Prseerey. Feel- 
ing this wanton ation very acutely, | saw an opportu- 
nity here, and struck in : 
“You mean the new Metropolitan Hotel Palace Company, 
Limited, I think ?” 
“ Yes,” she said; “ it is all the same, I believe.” 
For the first time he looked at me straight, beginning with 
my sleeves, and so on upwards. Presently he whispered to 
ber with a curious smile, and she whispered to him, and 
smiled too. During the whol of the rest of the journey to 
London they talked, and chattered, and whispered in this son- 
fidential way. Near the end I think she got ashamed of the 
ungrateful way in which she was behaving to me. After ell, 
I had laid her under some obligation as regards the dressing- 
case and that descent of the ladder. Butit was no matter. 
When the coarse Ridley got out at stations—which he did at 
nearly every one to fill what he called his “ pocket-pistol”— 
we gut on again into the old friendly footing. I began to 
think she was a little intimidated by his presence. 
We arrived in London. “ We can wait here,” he said to 
her, “and Tommy shall get usa cab.” I had got my own 
1 very quickly, and it lay on the ground beside me. I 
had secured the dressing-case, to which I had certainly a 
little claim from services. Suddenly the hateful ey 
looked down. “ You needn't,” he said. “Here. Give it me. 
be co you!” 


resisted this attempt. “I our don,” Isaid. “I 
have a sort of cine have Loot?” T sald to her, with « half 


smile. 

“ Good !” she said, “how? Uncle bought it for 
me when I went to school.” 
“O, I don’t mean that,” I said. “I mean coming down the 
ladder—you recollect.” 

“ What the devil do mean ?” he oatd, venga. “ Give 
the lady her case, found it ;” and with a su jerk he 
snatched it from me. 


ook in my face, “I am so much 
— ‘ou know.” 
They got in. I stood by, waiting, look- 
) We are al ee 
” I said, “the Metropolitan Palace—Limit 
Then ee ae ete joke io mallity Ss account,” I 
repeating m e to mo! 
“ Exactly,” he aid ; “1 think we have 
Would you tell the fellow Metropolitan Hotel 


“| see there is one vacant place,” I said, 


in now. 


“Go on,” he called ; and they did go on, 

We went to the same hotel. I was ravished, as the French 
say, with the magnificence of its proportions and decorations. 
Bat that was only the first feeli Another, and another of 
another sort altogether, succeeded almost immediately. That 
feeling was her—or“she (which should it be?) The fatal 
dressing-case, and the more fatal descent down the ladder into 
the boat, had done its work and had made me more or less 
indifferent to Going Jones and his Arabian work, to the four 
hundred beds that had been “put up,” and even to that 
“ hoist” or “lift” which moved by hydraulic power, 

Ab! The lift. I am coming to that now. I used to meet 
her constantly. In the morning. In the evening. In the 
hall, In the quent Goingnees (where I never could get placed 
near her). e was always kind ——_— to me; but she 
was always with that Rdiley. I am inclined to believe now 
that the odious volunteer exercised a terrorism over ber, 
effect of which she had too much self-respect to let me see. 
He was living there; so was Tommy. She was living there; 
so was. I msy as well confess it now, I used to lie in wait 
for her in the hall, on all manner of flimsy pretexts: either 
until she came down, or came in, or came up. But 


g 


ners. No doubt she rebelled against this tyranny and 
cution. Meanwhile, my life was becoming almost intolerable 
agitation and struggle, and I felt it must end in some 
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course, could not be. At last it all came to os ot and the | way, I began to feel signs of distress. I was gasping, totter- 

lift—accursed invention—was at the bottom of it. I mean ing; but I still held on. My training was failing me— 

morally. Here are the particulars : my false, faithless, treacherous training. They would be 
The very first journey we had made together he was there | gone—be down even before me. But I held on. 




























, he stopped to listen, and was surprised to ; 
ooh soak uttering a variet: ” of soft, clear, modulated seve Te vide — 
ewe A Saree the oy and — to please an ows =F 
fondling coaxing going on between new) 

and their As he advanced y hetehed 





i thers. ith half-op 
too, looking at me with undisguised insolence and jealousy.| At last I was at the top, and O joy! there was she waiting ad , all became with hi 
Bhe had called out, with om laughing and clapping of o> = —y — - ows I = ting, | when a loud warning croak was heard several Wve i darts not . 
ds : owing, drooping, with my on one side, tongue 

“I say, Ridley, Ridley! What a place to make a proposal | hanging out. Touid have tumbled forward at her feet, but of ate. hr mek a 
in! Fancy two people shut up bere together |” caught the banister. Her face was all lit up with pleasure and Croaks of fm poo 

He laughed loudly. “ A good idea,” he said ; “ worth mak- | delight and sympathy. anger, pantings of fear, dissatisfied grunts, and rr) ee 
ing a note of.” “Now,” said she, “I can give you a minute, while| wings, contrasted with the soft low notes he had by mou evoluti 

“ Not at all a bad idea,” I said, from a corner of the “ lift.” | Mr. Ridley has gone to see about the trunks. What do you lime 

He looked at me, as he always did when I spoke. want ?” 


a says beasts have ; we, itis true, point of rea 
stand — ot of it; but waeos tools tant They wed. ly of 


“ ifficulty,” he said, “is, that under certaincircum-| “ You/” I gasped out, with a sort of blow and guggle. 4 ' 
santets ciepoct anpsneette! eople said, 8' us stupid (bestes), as we think them. But Du de Ne. » cartel 
mours would not confess this stupidity, for one hg more 


stances itis almost impossible fort*o people to gettheopportu-| “ Me,” she tarting back. 
nity of being alone. Phere are busy-bodies who will be al-| “ Yes,” I said, “you must ee lg 4 
a 

























































: p el 
‘ways sticking themselves in where they are not wanted, and | my—(I shall never get over it! Early pulmonary. understood it. And to teach, if pos-ible, to others bis gras 
to Then. I think, for the good of the house even, I must give | vessel !)—I have a good competence, and shall make you ha— | of this , he published translatious of the songs pf the er 
a lesson.” ha—happy. O,1 nave no wi-ind——” — ‘ nightingale (Chansons du Rossignol), and the Crows’ Dic. 
* As for that,” I said, smiling, “so despotic a course would| She burst out laughing. “ My dear sir, this is so kind and | tionary ( maire des Corbeaax). Mr. A. E. Knox aay: voce saw & 
scarcely be tolerated. The lift, as we all know, is public—| so flattering, and I assure you I appreciate it. But it is un- | tne disturbed raven crits ‘‘ Oh!” tbe sums 
like a weighing machine—or the pavement of Regent-street. | fortunate; you are a little bit late; O ever so little.” Captain M‘Clure, the Arctic voyager, says the raven be phen he 8a 
The proprietor might as well shut up as introduce any restric-| “ Late,” I cried, holding my side, and gasping. seen, when the winter is so cold that wine is frozen within y be heavily 
tion of the kind you allude to.” e burst out lenghing & “Yes,” she said, “Mr. Ridley has been a little before | yard of the fire, winging his way through the air as | a bre 
hide the effect of my quiet retort. She laughed too. “ You | you.” as if he were breathing the soft and warm atmosphere of a, neath & | 
see,” I said to her, “ his plan would scarcely answer.” “ Before me!” I cried, starting back. “When? Where?) English spring. Two ravens once established themselves y oni 
“T shall think of something that will, though,” he said. How?” i friends of the y in Mercer Bay for the sake of the scraps por ters ¥ 
In a few days, however, there was a curious change. When| “Only two seconds ago,” she said, leaning down her head, | of food thrown to them by the men. But the 3 te P attering 
she came into the hall with him, and while I was lying in | but froma different cause to that which affected mine. ‘ He | senting this infringement of his vested rights, to fy x ing 
wait until she should have entered the lift, she suddenly | has just proposed for me—in the lift.” them, trying to catch them with his mouth. O) this, 7 the 
turned and said, “ O, that machine is too troublesome. The| “IN THE Lirr!” I cried, with astamp. “O infernal hy-/| they were wont, just when the mess-tins were nd an 
stairs are twice as fast. What do you say to a race, Ridley?” | draulic power. O wretched apparatus.” out on the dust-heap, to throw themselves inten 'y in his = of b 
And off she bounded, with that person in pursuit. For the| “It was so fortunate,” she went on; “if I had gone up b: way and when he sprang at them fly only a few yards of: waring th 
moment, my instinct was to follow also; but a few steps at a| the stairs with you, it perhaps might never have pode A. f and when the dog made another rua they made another flight, three opp 
rapid pace soon showed me that I must stop. The pulmo- | Every hotel should have ‘a lift.’” until they had lured, tempted, and provoked him to the shor bead; 8 8 
nary affection developed —_ “y« ao, and, at the end of ounutientiplmianiigs oenaene See. i ss swiftly to - third, frou 
the first flight, I was panting in deep distress. = heap, gen y out . 
n Lgiieve to say, that under the fastigation of Ridley she ROOKS AND HERONS. scraps, and made no small way in devouring the w yall the 
out his unworthy tactics steadily on every occasion.| Ravens, crows, and rooks, form a natural p. They fore the return of the.outwitted and mortified-! exultation 


= always went up by the stairs, and, as a matter of habit,/have much in common. They give teassives the 
av 


of regarding ravens, crows, or rooks, as 
ed the lift. I had to make solitary —— by the hy- same names by their cries “krow, kraw, and kr-a- bamboozled 


enough to be by a fox, the tendency of seriou the high 






















































































































































































































draulic . One evening, however, I found thatI could|,» ay or hoarse-voices (French ves and authentic observations is to give us very higi o1 
bear it wl foneer. I said to myself that it must come toa  ecneniitiinds end if raven comes fh Saxon ve; | ideus of their intelligence. have a very intense and a very nam 5 
one way or the other. hich was the one way OF| whence riving und reiver, they are allravens. This vague- | \telligent hatred to foxes. Mr. Waterton says of the crow MM osched 
which was the other way, I did not know and did not care ; | ness in their popular names shows that they were all named | (C- corone), “ Many an hour of ho do I experience, when, let fall a 1 
but the way should be discovered. As I was brooding over | from their cries and habits before they were distinguished as | %®Ving mounted up to the top of a favourite oak which grow MM odds bein 
this, the idea suddenly flashed upon me. What ifthe pulmo-| species. And, indeed, the crow, corby or hoody, is but a|® the border of a swamp, I see him the heron ax HM iempt t 
nary affection were not so confirmed? What if I braved its| lesser raven, and the rook differs from the ravens in little ex. | ‘we windhover through the liquid void until are lost ia BR Grop an € 
effects—tried—went into training a little? 1 might baffle it| cent the instinct for breeding in societies instead of gsolitary | ‘be distance. Thea again how is his pursuit !—how ning to fi 
—and be once more on equal terms with the enemy. pairs. Ravens, crows, and rooks, have all -green loud his croaking !—how inveterate his hostility !—when be the eel, r 
T almost at once began to act on the suggestion; with a! spotted and blotched with smoky brown. The ravens petid | has espied afox stealing away from the hounds under th pies. 1 
little practice I found my power of endurance improving mar- | their nests in tops of trees and cracks, or nooks of or | covert of some friendly “ the mag} 
vellously ; I progressed in a steady ratio. To my surprise, I | cliffs, lining a framework of sticks with wool or hair. The|, Rooks are said to be cor Dee that they will no HI each wit 
found that when I could effect two flights of stairs on one day, | nest of the crow is built on the tops of trees, and consists of a| DUild their nests upon trees from w the bark has bee Hi winging 
I could manage three on the following day. This promised | fabric of sticks plastered together with mud, and lined with | Peeled to mark them to be felled. But the explanation s HM distance, 
well. And, the better to carry out my design, I determined | sheep's wool or horsehair. The hoodies build their nests on | Very simple. Decaying trees become less and less elastic ani Ifvhe 
to keep my training, as 1 might call it, a secret, until I was| rocks, or cliffs, or trees, of sticks, heather, and wool. Rooks |™0°re and more brittle, their topmost branches afford the MI peaten t 
Perfect. Just as I was neariy perfect—which was on a Satur-| build their nests on the tops of tall trees, of large sticks, hay, | birds less and less security for the safety of their nests. Wher I spear-he 
day—the news came to me that she was going ayo that her | straw, sheep's wool, and horsehair. There being nothing spe- choosing twigs to build their nests with they reject dead and Green bi 
uncle had written for her, and that she must leave by the four | cific in the mere size of eggs, no one can distin the egg | brittle ones, and select the freshest they can tea opposite 
o'clock train. She did not tell me this herself, but I over- of a raven, a crow, a hoody, or a rook, by any portant pe- the brittle and hus beak 
heard her telling it to her Ridley friend. No time, therefore, culiarity of colouring. As for applying the word carrion to to the rooks aa rooks, & 
was to be lost. Whatever I had to do, had best be done, if it| one species more than another, {tis entirely unwarranted, for without itsbe [ME Crigie 
were to be done, done quickly. This is not the precise form they are all devourers of carrion. The colouring of the suppose read a sign # foundel 
of words used by the immortal William; but it conveys his pl of the ravens, crows, and is no more distin- trary as the felling mark of the woodman. this crai 
idea Lage accurately. In a moment I had the plan settled. vaishable than the colouring of their it is a lustrous wild down ' 
Nearly the whole day I waited in or about the hall for her to | biuish-black on the back and wings, wi ues watchix 
come in. I had determined, in a word—bearing in mind the} The hoody, however, differs from the others in the tami blackne 
remark so d ng to @ faint heart—to be bold and speak. | of the plumage,-the back, breast, belly, and upper of the | Ceylon (C. splendens), for example, is bed as equally sv At leng 
I was in ambuscade I say the whole day, in or about the hall, | neck ash colour, with the rest of it bluish- The j use Zhe natives rarely dit HR ioliowe 
rushing out of concealment whenever I heard any one coming. | crow, rook, and hoody, can scarcely be said to differ in size,|‘urb him ; and fearful, because he has seen his kindred fish trot 
I believe the young lady who looked after the books and ac- about twenty inches long: whilst the raven is from four | 4ered by the white man’s gun. tish rooks nest was bl 
counts, at first thought I had designs on the property under |i six inches longer. The crow, rook, and hoody, weigh | Churches, we ae vy es in cities, being but rarely Y the hoc 
her care; but afterwards fancied | was a little “ touched in| about twenty ounces, and the raven three have to at them with my stick, without in the fiou 
the upper story.” I could almost laugh at this notion now,| Aj) the Curvbeaks were invested with superstitious awe by | least either in rookeries or in the fields parsue: 
for the upper story had something to do with my troubles.” | the piety of our ancestors, but especially the raven. I have | Te Ceylon hoodies, like the British rooks, build near public HJ swalio: 
Two—three—still she did not come. Surely she would | been one of a pack of noisy ~ tn who have been awed | buildings. Near the Government House their is a s hoodie 
? At least, if she truste? to a disorderly huddling up of| into silent deliberation by seeing three magpies u the roof per | in some hibiscus trees, a of mallow, when ¢ 
clothes, “ anyhow,” she was —— the girl I took her | of a thatched cottage, one of the elder boys, with ‘pale face useful fibres, such as sunhemp. These crows are rarely of off. 
for. No—of course she had packed already. Ab, she was| and white lips, the others that there would soon be a | 2¢vVer seen far from town ; and in town they are most auds- ier, | 
hi ng in—just in time—I ran to her. death in that house. wild lad having soon afterwards died | cious. Mr. E. L. Layard says, if you leave your breakfast ablow 
bas d you spare mea few moments—a burried inter-| in the next house, some two hundred we were seri- | ble with the window but for a “+7 moment, on return the me 
view,” I , much agitated, “ before you go? Five minutes ously assured that the magpies bad only on the cot- | ing to it the rustle of wee deny flying off, the marks shot bh 
would be sufficient.” tage where we saw them because they been driven away | Of his feet upon your white th, the gashes of his three ¢ 
“ ‘ou, my dear sir, I have'nt five seconds, I must be| from the abode on which they first alighted and rested as|eak in your pat of butter, prove the rapacit tractin 
at the train at four.” messen of death. Among the which bleness of the marauder. As for the oaly 0 
x. Three minetes, then,” I oid, wie ~iW on ou | makes King Henry say accompanied the birth of the Duke | and _ Se = wees or somett 
ve been very unkind to me latterly, ani , after | of Gloucester are the cries of owls, dogs, plague patien' 
the dressing-case and the ladder——" shes: - crows, ravens, and | fi'the cake is cooked and laid in her rb 
“T assure you,” she said, “ I meant nothing—never intend- The owl shrieked at thy birth, an evil sign; sold, or stolen. Anc then, if feathe 
ed 5% least.” 2 The night crow cried, aboding luckless time; crow may be seen for bi 
“No,” said I, “it wasn’t you. I know perfectly well who Dogs howl’d, and us tempests shook down trees ; hut, and snatching ble in 
you-—” The raven rook’d her on the 8 top, fals her if rocks 
She coloured a little. And chattering pies in dismal disco seize the Ra’ 
“ Poisoned me!” dried W.H 
“Let me,” said I, passionately, “let me go up with you, ing 


and speak what I have to say as we go up. I can go up-stairs 
now. I have learned how.” ex 
“Go up-stairs now?” she said, looking at me with 


FF 


The raven is hoarse that croaks 
The fatal entrance of Duncan under my battlements. 
Woden, the Scandinavian Jupiter, is called ot 
ravens. a ee ae on 
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wonder. 

“ Yes,” I went on, “I have been training myself secretly, 
when you little thought what I was about. I began with 
one flight; then, emboldened by success, went on to 
two—" 

There was a rush behind me. “ Bless you,” he said, “ you 
haven't twenty minutes to get tothe train. Where are the 
trunks and r 

“ All ready,” said. “I am just going up-stairs, and shall | time. 
be down in a second.” 

“Upstairs!” he said; “isn’t there the lit? We won't 
mind yee added, laughing, “0s it is the last time, and be- 

ve something to you privately.” 

I looked at her bitterly. 
rt said you'd take the stairs; but no matter.” I turned 


* Do come,” he said, her hand, and drawing her to 
the lift. “And as for you, sir, for God’s sake keep off, and 
us.” 
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SUSt 5 MF ing slong the sands; trains of ducks over the sur- protested innocence. corby, indignan 
———— J face ; silent and watchful cranes intent and w ; and clam- added to iniquity Vga and hap my nade Pb Dare their = —— ey ey? 
hear eye. fay rou crows. High over all these hovers the fish-hawk, whose making a near swoop, was shot. But the trick which pl ng that name to the “ leath — kined” burgh oS 
ed oie, wide curvature of wing and sudden in air, | was successful once was not si:ccessful twice, when tried with M Treh is fond of citin Aon the ples span 
8e, of the Ay 2OWS that he is settling over some devoted victim of the | the companion crow. Another device was thought of. Bight | agreed. Tt all your scattered ea 8 hone om 
ata oe V4 Pp arnony — = and bwpe~ — within mght sf ee page a een pet a gathered within one wall, under one name, two Romes walk 
and oe wing, watches result. Dow: ¢ corby, and a large ferret was pin’ jown | not compare with .” Moore, in his Diary, quotes a say- 
, first the fay 22z18 the prey, the roar of his wings the ear as he | in the cat's place. Attracted by the chattering of the ferret ing of Charles the Fifth that Florence was fit only to be 
the trees, disappears and makes the foam surge around. When the fish- | unable to get at the rats, the corby flew within range and was|on holidays. “That man believes in Fl int ted 
. hawk emerges struggling with his prey and mounts into the | shot. A ; anes ep Gs ed 
= sir with screams of exultation, the American eagle gives chase, | top of a hipped tadge Gens fiers ‘nin etn ana oten, hae wesc 5M roe Son be ied y= = 
af sod soon gains on the fish-hawk. Each strains his utmost to | thus the ash coppice was cleared of the invading "seehhee “ completii Pleven as Florence Ital x —— ae 
tm mount above the other, displaying the most elegant and sub-| and a few days afterwards the rooks began to return to it, /of the colar leasure with which = al 4 
ep Ty 4 a, er Rt ge on the caly, pe, to build there four or five nests where fifty or | must pe on the fair, the happy the - oa ———- 
e, und scream é : - - 
ay deen probably of despair and honest execration, the latter his Sentee = garottings, thefts and murders, taking place prey deta ey Dot Pe ities rs alc the cell where twinkled 
; de N.. fy 2; the eagle, poising himself for a moment as if to take| both among birds and men. I am hapyy to be able wy} - for | eye of Michael Av - | : fered vith the fret =a  idodved 
ag be more Loy = nang _ a per pe — it in | rooks, crows, and ravens, and for heres alike of the duaees apieation, the : ~ 7 which Leoeuns eatunal some 
mew a A re Amn, al ie water, and bears ill-gotten | and purple species, that, upon the whole, they earn their liv- | sparkling song for the May-day dance of the Etrurian virgins. 
3 pf the y slently y e woods. ing honestly. Even the skuas,I may mention by the way, | It is true there are some Ff tractors, but not ma Wi 
we’ Dic. The white-headed eagle thus ttes the osprey as the | are not always garrotters. The Rev. R. N. Dennis, rector of | sur rised to read, in “ The Life ot Ar 1d,” ai Sie ot 
NOx sua garottes the gull, and Mr. Thomas Edward, of Banff, | East Blatchington, Sussex, assures me that he has shot both am looks qu ite d dull i comieties of aa 
PB ioce saw a corby and two hoodies tting a heron. Early] Pomarine and Richardson's skuas upon floods, which were | valle t rh wy gon it f clechen, anh tn Plone ton 
7 be in the summer of 1845 he was loitering in the hills of Boyndie, } f on earthworms. Floods u ¥ tures during storms there ta = hoon How ; a an, ae an Ferns tae 
. hae deed ne Ao brand og with provisions for his y fy-| drown vast numbers of curthwores, which come = to the | Florence altogether, both within por che ny Ny ~~ 
gorousiy ng . . _ — —_ = ~ —— by three crows | surface, and the skuas feed upon them. Like gulls, skuas|in short, I was never so disappointed in any place in my life.” 
re of aa magpi r. Edw concealed himself| throw up when wounded. Lord Clermont confirms this ob-| And Alfred de Musset says, with the dlasée grace which be- : 
selves py > oo A bd = 4 a a - Ange strikingly. On the sixth of June last, Lestris paras- | comes him so well, but is none the less affected :— > cal 
there ticus, the Arcti - - , 
dog 2: fag Bz0tters were determined he should stop’ and deliver. ‘The| a tield five miles from’ Newry wad three free the comet The pak Lk bn a i 
o fy « fg atcring of the magpies, tke cawing of the crows, and the |skua was picking up the worms laid bare by the plough. “aie 7.8 e 
the oe a, exciting soun e anima-| Remembering that the skuas usually get their living by gar- Plus ennuyeuse que Milan, 
cae = tates bee The magpies descended quickly upon the | otting honest divers, it is pleasant to know that they some- Od du moins quatre ou cing fois I’an 
y in bis a OO” opped about there, out of reach of the cuffs and | times try what an honest life is like. Cerito danse. ; 
rds of. fag *ckS Of battle ; yet, as will be seen, they had a keen interest in} The purple heron, the squacco heron, and the egrets . . 
er fligh, a 28S the spoils of war. The crows attacked the heron from | shade off from the herons to the bitterns, ‘And here I may| ether inferior to Oxford or not, whether more or less vs 
he shor Iam 2x Opposite points ; one from above darted down on his| mention, that herons have been su to have an odour in wearisome than Milan, twe points on which we think both 
the ship bead ; a second assailed him in front, or sideways; and the their legs which attracts fish within h of their beaks. the doctor and the poet would be left alone, this city has a P 
the ber am “tt, from behind, seized the outstretched feet of the heron, | Anglers used to mix their fat in the pastes which they used | @istory which we cannot trace to its beginning. Mr. Trol- 
10le, be. sod turned him topsy-turvy. Every somersault was hailed | for baits. “ And some affirm,” says an old writer, “ the: any | OPe very wisely starts with “the beginning of the twelfth 
dog. by all the black assailants with culations and cries full of | bait anointed with the marrow of the thigh-bone of a oe century, some five-and-twenty years after the building of the 
rds ail exultation, mirth, and glee. The heron, no doubt, looked | is a temptation to any fish. The scent from his legs was second walls, when the history of the city, as an independent 
seriou fam “iculous, as the robbed passengers of the coach looked to | considered to be attracting to them when he waded in the | CO™monwealth, was just beginning.” His predecessors have 
ry hig, the highwaymen, and the rifled citizen looked to the garotters. | water.” What the qounmeee théven to eal to do ber @ peali done differently. Malispini begins with Adam; Villani with 
d'avery (A Dering One of these somersaults the heron dropped something | to the sense of smell, the Canadian blue heron dens bee work| tbe Tower of Babel. Owing to the confusion of the Tower of 
be een wperceived by the crows, which, however, was greedily ing on the sense of sight. On the breast of this neon cov- Babel the earth began to be inhabited, and King Atalante, 
», When, er py tS the magpies. Another somersault made him | ered by the long plumage of the neck, is a tuft of soft tumid | S™¢#’steat-grandeon of Japhet, built Fiesole. One of the de- 
h grow: let fall a fish, after which one of the crows flew. The | feathers, which, when e long neck feathers are raised, and | Ceudants of this king was p and this thet enchiee the 
ron aaj fay 08 being reduced to two to one, the heron made a the taft exposed, in the dark emits a phosphorescent light. Florentine historiau to edge in history of the Trojan war, 
lost in Ay MME to get away; but, being baffled, he was com to| The fishermen aver thst when wading knee-deep in the water | "8 *uthoritles on the subject being Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
I—hor fay “oP Aneel. Down flew both the crows after the eel, begin-| at night, the heron brings the fish within his reach by show- |“ ##°j—other wise men. This is not exactly the present 
hen he ning to fight with each other as they descended. Meanwhile, ing light, just as the Indian does by placiag his . of mode of historical yo oe nor are these the kind of 
der the fy Be. ce!, Teaching the ground, was pounced upon by the mag- | pj in the prow of bis canoe. On this principle, com- | *U*orities on whom | m Bistorians rely. Cmsat de. 
pies. The crows, yr ees Ag folly, quickly dispossessed | mon to the Indian fisherman, the salmon spearers of Scotland, | {f0¥e4 Fiesole, we go on to learn, and began to build 
vill aot the magpies of the eel, w they tore asunder, and then | the Canadian blue heron, and many other fishers, the — Florence. His reason for destroy Fiesole was because 
3 bee A 2b With a portion flew away towards the trees. The heron, | have recently invented a new method of fishing. Kindling | O*tilime took refuge in it. Five hundred years afterwards, a 
ation sf Weing his way with un rapidity, was already far in the | gn'eleciric light in the sea, the curious fish in crowds sur’ | 20ble and powerful man, whose name waa AUtil lam 
stie and distance, and little the worse, apparently, for the fray. round it, and whilst they we thelr scientific earics- Dei, came with 20,000 men to rebuild the city of , and 
ed the Ifthe heron had descended on the ground he would have ity the French fishermen extin tie Licht nd in the pad. |%0 destro Florence, because of the injury which bad been 
Whe fy besten the crows, and shown why the Greeks called him | gen darkness enclose them in their nets. ”™ dene to Catiline. 
ad ani Spear-head. Mr. Edward was one day passing along the All this is skipped lightly over by Mr. Trollope; together 
on ter cnet wane ho based a lend cancer Ses Ge LLOPE’ Ws! OT: et Senge terns Lea Le cgpeedy ewer huf tage ype 
opposi! e ver. heron, with a live flounder in estruction of Fiesole—names in Oo copies 
= his beak, was by a crowd of blacknebs, hoodies, FROLLD . BETORY OF FLORENCE. of the chronicle, as the Grants were introduced into Genesis, 
its be rvoks, and jackdaws, The Scottish name for the heron is the A Review. He stops for a moment on the mention of Florence by Taci- 
ign w craigie, a name descriptive of his long thin neck. But this} The history of Florence! It would be hard to find a sub. | tus, and points out how curious it is that the first clear notice 
flounder was far too large even for the swallowing capacity of ject more attractive. If we take the town itself, with its first | of the city should refer to “a subject which is still, after the 
‘te this craigie’s gullet. He was, therefore, to lay it} and second its narrow streets paved with ringing flag- | !apse of more than eighteen centuries, one of interest and 
mma, °OW" Upon the grass, putting one of upon it, and | stones and hemmed in by tall mansions of gloomy grandeur, | ‘mportance.” In the year 16 A.D. it was es tn 
ae watching his foes with # keen and wary glance. All the} its w Arno boiling under the graceful Triaila, or the | Some of the waters which then flowed into the Tiber into the 
ly au. blacknebs preserved a respectful distance trom the Spear-head. quaint buildings of the Beate Vecchio when the winter floods | Arno, and deputies from Florence remonstrated with the 
aly die At length the heron took to flight with the plaice in his bill, | come down, its tinted Cathedral with the matchless dome and | Senate against this plan. They said their territory would 
it followed by only two of the hoodies. Trying to snatch the tartzows comnpantl its palaces and picture galleries, the accu-| suffer from inundations; and, strangely enough, a 
new fish from him, they harassed and ees ener: 80 much that he | mulated wealth of Michael Angelo and Raphael, of Venetian | drainage which was proposed by the Roman Senate was 
f at, | was obliged to alight = an em t higher up the river, | painters and Greek sculptors, we may well be curious to centuries after under the Medici, and Florence did suffer from 
in the ‘BC hoodies alighting alsoa few yards from nim. Dropping | about the people which built, and stored, and produced and |inundations. Gibbon says, that under Tiberius Florence ¢e- 
‘fields the flounder upon the grass, the heron stood erect, defying his these marvels of beauty and these marvels of | served the reputation and name of a flourishing city, alluding to 
publi pursuers. None of them approaching him, he managed to There might be a story for almost every house in| its Latin name, which, however, mi ee ae from 
“ swallow the fish, and then once more wok to flight; and the| Florence. The houses of Dante, of Michael lo, of Mac- | the Virgilian line that so well d bes its wealth of flowers, 
hoodies went after him, and were pecking him furiousi » |chiavelli and G ; the palace where Luisa Strozzi |“ Variis florentia limina sertis.” 
ely 07 + as & gamekeeper shot one of them and tne other ~d | was a that in which Buondelmonte was shown wan the a ariaery of a Commune, ae = 
his bride if he the courage to take her, are spots in which | are no longer t rown on fragmentary notices an 
— Mr. Edward on another occasion saw a heron give ahoodie | no one need be a Florentine to linger long.— at the Com- | legends. The historians, who were so childlike in belief 
tan: blow with his bill which sent him into the sea. It was at | monwealth of Florence is Mr. Trollope’s theme, and he un-| wuen dealing with early times, become men—men of trust 
mers the mouth of the stream or burn of Boyndie. The report of a| rolis before us in these first two volumes the growth of Flor- | and men of mark—in contemporary records. And what astory 
of his shot having raised a flock of sanderlings, hoodies, and a heron, | entine independence, the first civil wars between nobles and | they have totell! Mr. Trollope thinks that “the aunals of 
we of ve chase to the at- | citizens, Frederick 's visit to Florence, the murder | mankind offer no second story so brilliant, so varied, 80 rich 
bake the attention of two of the hoodies, there was soon | of Buondelmonte and the feud of the Guelphs and Ghibellines| in action, so conversant with names which have become 
is the only one in pursuit, and he was descending wying to catch | which is y traced to it; the battles of Mon ti, | household works in every age end in every climate, and so 
= something, when the heron dealt him such a blow on the |Campaldino, Montecatini and Altopascio; the pro; de- | perfect in its epic completeness.” Ital was a precocious child, 
to be back as sent him souse into the sea. He had time to utter | atruction of Florence and the protest of Farinata degli Uberti | soon ripe, but soon decrepit. In the first century of her inde- 
but one “ caw,” and then he was over head and ears. His | which saved her; the feud of the Bianchi and the Neri ; the | pendence, Florence increased her territory from a diameter of 
feathers were so wet that he could not raise ly | sojourn of Charles of Valois in Florence; wars with Pisa, Pis- | about six miles to one of about forty. She her 
for him, although the sea was smooth, there was a rough jab- | tois, Siena, Arezzo aud Castruccio Castracane; the tyr -nny|nearly half-way to Pisa and Lucca, nearly to the walls 
ble in-shore, and the dre: ze and the tide bore him to some expulsion of the Duke of Athens; the great plague; the |of Pistoia, and much more than half-way to Arezzo 
tocks, where he scrambled up and dried himself in the sun. | Tumulto dei Ciompi; the conquest of Pisa, and the first be-| and Siena. Her growth had been almost continuous and un- 
rooks. Mr. |ginnings of the Medici. These two volumes take us from | ceasing. Yet all this was done by a population which was 
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the Florentine Republic. 
The history of the Commonwealth is of course inseparably 


1107 to 1428 ; two more are to carry the history to the Fall of 


only 100,000 in 1338, and was p ly nomore than 60,000 
turee ceoturies before. There is, unfortunately, no means of 
knowing with certainty what was the | ga ne of Florence 
in those early times. No register 0! were 


. cop- 
, growing out of a pit at the corner of a meadow near | connected with that of the city of Florence; but we regret 
u Hall, and was a colony from a large one on the oppo- | that the Commonwealth conceals to some extent the city it- | till 1450. In 1338, however, a good guess might be formed. 
there time out of mind Heal a 7 The priest of the Baptistery of San Giovanni (where all Fior- 
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self. The political life of Florence was so active, and has 
been brought under such powerful miscroscopes, that the ut- 
most condensation cannot insure brevity. Much must betold 
even by the historian writing in distant times and for a foreign 
nation ; and when the main 
the little rivulets of 


must be This is 


city. For in what other city are the materials so rich and 
so varied? What other city has such fascination in every 
stone; and yet such political history to assert its absolute 
and put gossip, 
— to revolt against the principles of the Commonwealth. 
t is only because we can sympathize in the love that each 
citizen felt for “ my Florence,” that we can excuse the nar- 
rowness and lust of power which were visible in all the pab- 
lic actions of the State. 


more once. But we q 
Indeed, he blames 
on the ground of his longings for lialian unity. 


4 





stream is thus necessarily copious, 
neglected. 
unfortunate with regard to Florence than to any other 


tradition, topography to flight? 
Charmed as we are by the charm of the city, we are com- 


Mr. Trollope notices these blemishes 
ion if he feels them as we do. 
Dante tor want of Florentine ism, 
e should 
= issue with him here. Bat we fully allow that 

of Italian unity under the German Emperor of the 
Romans was idle, and we agree in Mr. Trollope's objections 


entine babes are christened even to this day) was curious to 
know the number of infants whom he sdmiited into the fold, 
and put in a vessel a black bean for every boy, and a white 
bean for every girl, he baptized. By this mode of registry he 
ascertained that the births were from 5,000 to 6,000 yearly, 
and that the male births exceeded the female by about 400. 
From the time when the second walls were ee | the popula- 
tion is known to have increased very rapidly. This enlarge- 
ment of the whole circuit isa date which serves as a point of 
departure. Before that time the Florentines had been noted 
for their simple manners, but now they went to conquer and 
subjugate. Mr. Trollope draws a lel between the Com- 
monwealth of Cromwell and that of Florence, aad tells us 
that as the soldiers of Cromwell went forth to battle with the 
sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, so did the 
founders of Floreace—but with the slight change of the Bible 
into the Ledger. The Fiorentines were a nation of 
keepers. These men, who were conducting a policy w' 
influenced Europe, sending embassies, ps gome § generals in 
the field, patronizing snd cultivating arts letters, were 
working in their several trades with notable thrift and in- 
dustry. They spent their wealth nobly on public —— but 
pusbed frugality to the limits of parsimony in their private 
life. One of the consequences was that they accumulated wealth 
rapidly. The commercial activity of Florence was age on 
Tne greatest bankers were Florentines, and the trade 
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ing money to princes and pontiffs is found as early as the| the many links that connect the Florence of old with that of| that all her plans were brought to nought. Her 
twelfth century. The b i, Strozzi, Peruzzi |to-day. One of these is highly remarkable. At the time of | artillery and liberal armoury of charms missed 
welfth century. The houses of Mozzi, Spin the Tumulto dei Ciompi, in 1378, we find the record of a pub-|harmless of their mark; the shot ne, loo Sra and 


Alberti had houses or counters in Avignon, 
ls, Paris, Siena, Perugia, Rome, Naples, Bar- 
letta and Venice. Next to banking came the manufacture of 
cloth and silk, in the first of which branches Mr. Trollope gives 


and Bardi go their wealth in this way ; and in the fourteenth 
century t 
ro 


us a curious fect. Thegre ater part of the wool employed was | d 


of foreign production, and large quantities were brought from 
England :—“ It is amusing to find that the wools of Codigualdo 
and Scrisestri specially recorded, under which appellations 
the reader may perhaps fail to recognize the familiar sound of 
Cotswold and Chichester.” 
Awidst all this prosperity, the first growth of Florence 
carried with it the seeds of decay. The germs of civil war 
began to develope from the very beginning. The pride of the 
nobles on the one side and the pride of the people on the 
other wefe in constant collision. The extreme narrowness of 
Ttalian patriotiem in those days led, by an easy transition, 
from patriotism to party. As no one dreamt of calling him- 
self a Tuscan, but each was a Pisan, a Lucchese, a Sienese, a 
Florentine, so each Florentine became naturally a Guelph or 
a Ghibelline, a Nero or a Bianco. Itis highly significant that, 
in 1207, it was found necessary to decree that the Podesta, or 
chief magistrate, must be a foreigner: “ It was found that no 
citizen of Florence could be trusted to withstand, in the ad- 
micistration of civil and criminal justice, the influences of 
‘fear or friendsbip, or interest or pity. A Florentine judge 
would decige a suit unjustly in favour of his friend. There- 
re it weuetermined to have a judge who had no friends 
among bis suitors. A Florentine magistrate would be de- 
terred from putting the laws in action against a criminal, for 
fear of the subsequent vengeance of that criminal or his 
friends. Therefore, a stranger must be brought from a dis- 
tance to do this odious duty, who, returning at the end ofa 
year to his own distant home, would be safe from such danger, 
and therefore uninfluenced by such fears.” And there areo 
evidences of the same feeling. The whole history of Florence 
is made up of wars, either abroad or at home, strife between 
es or between classes. The aspiring spirit of the people 
marked by the names which it claimed for itself, or assigned 
to the lower parts of its body. We read of the “ popolo,” the 
“popolo minuto,” and the “popolani grassi,” the “ santi,” 
who were elected by the people, and the “grandi,” who 
were detested; and we find the citizens saying, “ now 
we are all popolo,” and protesting against being called “ po 
laccio,” “ plebe” and “ plebaglia.” One of the first incidents 
in the history of the Commonwealth is the conquest of the 
of Monte Orlando, which was held by certain “ gen- 
tlemen” on the same principle as many of the old castles on 
the Rhine. These gentlemen being very favourably situated 
in a ya | gorge commanding the course of the Arno, levied 
tolls, and made themselves disagreeable neighbours. The 
young Commonwealth put them down as an earnest of pro- 


It was not so easy to put down the Florentine nobles. The 
had the privilege of attaching one or two high towers to their 
mansions, and on the first breaking out of a quarrel the city 
‘was converted into a collection of isolated fortresses. Sallies 
were being made night and day, fighting was continually 

ing on in the streets, and every thoroughfare was crossed 
by where men were lying in ambush. This state 

anarchy lasted for about four years at one time in the latter 
part of the twelfth century ; but it is equalled in horror, though 
not in duration, by the sojourn of Charles of Valois, at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth. 

How the nobles looked on tyranny which did not person- 
ally affect them, is snown by their conduct during the rule of 
the Duke of Athens. What made him unpopular with them 
was that he did not destroy all popular goverument, and that 
he fined one of the Bardi five hundred florins, “ merely for 
having strangled a man of the people who was impertinent to 
him.” The pride of the nobles is, however, st.own in a fairer 
light when it leads them to court death rather than ignomin 
Corso Donati made a feint to escape in order that his 
guard might kill bim, and that he might not be led in dis- 
grace through the stree's of Florence. At the time of a po- 
— tumult, when people were crying for the lives of some 
mprisoned nobles, the head of the Albizzi family, who was 
one of the prisoners, proposed that they should all die calmly 
and voluntarily, rather than be torn in pieces and see their 
houses and families destroyed.— 


“The chroniclers give the words of his long speech on the 
occasion. It isnot probable that any such was uttered. The 
words used must have been few, broken, and bitter. Every 
reader may easily imagine them and the scene for himself. 
There is no doubt about the fects. The men whose lives 
were demanded by the people, called the Captain to them, 
and eaid, ‘ What is it that we must confess, in order that you 
may put us lly to death? We are ready to die!’ The 
ho ane replied that he could say nothing to them in reply to 
such a demand. Ifthey were conscious of the guilt attributed 
to them, he was ready to examine them and hear their con- 
fession. ‘ Then,’ said the preud old Albizzi, ‘we have spoken, 
one with this man, and another with that, for the disturbance 
of the present order of things. Enough!’ So this confession 
was recorded, ond the prisoners walked one after another to 
the block, and were beheaded before the people.” 

Still grander is the noble spirit when it is exerted unselfish- 
ly in favour of Florence, The well-known patriotism of Far- 
inata degli Uberti finds a new admirer in Mr. Trollope, end 
he naturally regrets that Dante, “ instead of placing Farinata 
in Paradise for this noble deed, so superior to the ordinary 
level of the sentiments of his age, and the passions of those 
around him, finds him in hell, by reason of some unorthodox 
= of his respecting the immortality of the soul.” Mr. 

rollope shows very fully that a member of the house of 
Uberti might well have been the last to feel any gratitude to 
Florence. The palaces of his family had been levelled to the 
ground; the Palazzo Publico had undergone a strange distor- 
tion in order that no part of it might stand on soil which had 
once been pressed by Legge «2 belonging to the Uberti; and 
two of his race had been publicly beheaded in the streets of 
Florence. A singular comment on his noble action is furnish- 
ed from a very modern source :— 

“Tt was but a few years ago—in 1847—that a worthy and 
well esteemed citizen of Siena—a bookseller and publisher— 
in the course of a conversation in which Empoli was referred 
to, remarked : ‘ Ay, sirs; it was a bad business, that at Em- 
poli !'—* What was a bad business? Hes auything happened 
there ?’— Farinata, I aay, made a fool of himself there! Zra 
meglio spianaria |’ ‘It would have been better to have level- 
jed it! meaning Florence, which was at the time of tbis con- 
versation, as of old, heaving with the throes of revolution. 
The Sienese citizen was, in all the simplicity of earnestness, 
thinkipg of the battle of Montaperti, as if it had made part of 
the news Of the last week.” 


. But the bookseller is justified in his leap over centuries by 


po-| sullen, and sus 


.| remain unanswered, changed the w 


lic meeting attended by a Bettino Ricasoli and a Gino Cap- 


ni. The power of uniting past and present, of 
es the ph that divides our sympathies ies 
much assisted by these coinci- 


of former generations, is 
ences. 

As an illustration of Mr. Trollope’s mode of dealing with 
his subject, we commend the following picture of the recon- 
ciliation between Guelphs and Ghibellines, at the instance 
Pope Gregory the Tenth :— 

“Tf any painter be in want of a subject I recommend to his 
notice the scene thus naively described by the old chronicler. 
Those who have ever stood on that bridge—for it is not likely 
that they should have got down to the wide, dry, gravelly 
bed of the stream, where the above Fordly tj were as- 
sembled, fenced in, as it now is, by high walls of quays on 
either side—those who have stood on the bridge above it, 
will not have forgotten the lovely landscape-framing of the 
scene ; the wned hill of St. iato, the richer 
green of the v through which the river makes its way 


distant horizon of many-shadowed Chianti and Vallombrosa 
hills as a aay ey while in front there is the city, and far 
behind it the t jagged peaks of the Carrara mountains. 
There sate Pope Gregory, a man of noble presence, as I find 
by the effigies of him, with fine strongly-marked but clean-cut 
Italian features, in the prime of )ife apparently, and, unlike 
the Popes of a luter century, with chin and lip close shaven ; 
on one side of him olive coloured saturnine Charles of Anjou, 
with his long nose and hard ascetic face; and on the other, 
big, bluff, Flemish Baldwin, the Crusader, a large-boned, 
pink- fleshed man in coat of mail, sitting there with little per- 
sonal interest in the matter in hand, but contributing his part 
to the pageant, while his thoughts were wandering away 
pee poe ded be more exciting scenes under a yet hotter 
ghter sun; and all the gala following of them in iron 

and silk, knights and squires, bishops and deacons, with the 
Florentine people lowly on the bare gravel in front, com- 
me b+ - circle in that strangely chosen spot in the 
of the river, where the heavy piers and arches of the 
bridge, rising high to the immediate westward of them, were 
gilded by the rays of the rising Julysun. The Ghibelline 
nobles in their mail, leaning on their long swords, haughty, 
ously distrustful, were grouped together 

aloof from the citizens, cp one side of the circle; and the prin- 
cipal Guelphs not less haughty, but with the bearing and 


in the humour of men who are on the winning on 
the other.” 
With this hollow reconciliation of the great parties whose 


names are the salient points of Florentive history, we leave 
Mr. Lge his Commonwealth. That he has produced 
a book which will be read with pleasure, and preserved as an 
authority, that he has collected ample materials and used them 
with skill, is, we think, evident from our sum . We are 
glad that such a work should welcome the of Italy 
on its first entry into the capital most worthy of it. We are 
proud that such a work should be the tribute of one of our 
own countrymen to the spirit he has traced in ancient Flor- 
ence, and |. as louged for in the Florence of to-day. And we 
rejoice even more that the work thus produced should be so 
wortby of Mr. Trollope’s learning and industry, and that the 


thought with such vigour of expression. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


What significance lies in that little phrase—What might 
have been! Who does not know the days when his fortune 
was balanced on the chance of a moment, when the turning 
into one street. instead of another, the paying one visit and 
leaving another owing, the writing of this letter and letting that 

. hole current of his life, and 

ve the world another cycle of i to what might 
ave been? I can count up on my fingers numerous instances 
known to me, among my own friends, whose fortunes were 
this creation of chance mcments, and who might as easily have 





was a goose—as Miss 

thought the grand county family who sealed with a flour- 
ishing coat of arms, and who their names in the county 
history, must be a better ation than a little unknown 
behind the Welsh mountains ; they offered 
which represented a gown, a cloak, 
. So, stifling the instinct which 
inclined her to the gentle motherly vicar’s wife, who wrote so 
kindly and so modestly, she preferred Dives and his flourieb- 
ing coat of arms, and transported herself to rn eg ay = 
family. All very well; nothing to find fault with; Mrs. Mer- 

= as condescendingly as 
on J ewe are to their dependents; and Miss Mary was 
thank! vend temained Wa she was till the bloom of her 
youth had passed. She might have found a hundred worse 
situat she said, and she said truly. But down in that 


hearted young doctor, just setting up in practice, and sorel 
in need of a wile If) accepted that — = 


modest offer ?—well! a tee ere pe other 
governess became—young John’s wife, and both Mary 
and Doctor John would have been ates So Connnae. 
She would have suited him better than was 
of a high temper, and somewhat overbearing manners; and 
she would not have lost all her roses so soon, or have been so 
ready to adopt gloomy views of lite, and to believe in the 
virtues of conventual rule. Poor Mi If had 
only known under what casket lay her happiness, and where 
was hidden the talisman of her fate! And yet how easily it 
might have been ! 
vragen anton tp Beda 
such ve atten to prett 
at that very dinner- where young piain Blake 
decided to she 





of the Colonel, instead of the faded spinster, angular 
and , who passes half her time in bewailing her 
positive misfortunes, and the other halt in lamen her pos- 
sible blessings had fortune but taken the other in her 
lane of lile. She knew that Captain , poor, and 
| proud—wanted but and unin‘ ty, 
be wedemee p pn Ame nothing better than to bring 
| matters to a crisis whisper “ Yes,” as her echo to his“ Do 
you?” But that hideous old ey ee meant any- 
ane, ee oon Se between them at 
dinner, and make such open to her over the champagne, 


amid fields teemiag with corn, and wine, and oil; and the | agreed 


fruit of twenty years’ labour should unite such ripeness of | She 
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Captain Blake, who though’ d 

the old sinner’s thousands, went off to Norway for the 
mer, and next season married 

upon his travels, and who understood to perfection the art 
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angling, hooking, and landing desirable fish. And all this 
brought about because Mrs, A. asked Evelina and Mr. 
of | to the same dinner, and forgot to organize her table with 
praned to Gp Tass plocenoes SS bee tt Captain Biaks 
been placed next the what might not 
been of happiness for both ! an 
And if Aunt Susan bad never given that memorable 
of here, or if her favourite friend aad not walked home ie 1, 
moonlight with her favourite niece? Ah me! the years of 


pain and , and hope deferred, and | 
of love onl ebinastense that would have 
bitter anguish of the present hour—the solitude of 
the fettered loneliness of the other! Oh! all that t 
been now passing before my eyes, had love and 
together! I see a home set in a fair place, 
and honour like sweet blossoming roots about its 
a troop of little children, blue-eyed and brown- 
brave, and strong as the father, faithful, loyal, | 
the mother—I see them one oa 
knitting together two souls with links stronger 
see two lives gently passed in love and good wo! 
softly blent into one great bond of truth and 
exemplar of wedded bliss for future 
live by: I see all this in those dreamy words, “ 
have !’—but the visions pass, the dreams fade, 
truth smites down those Vey phautoms of the 
pad mtg beng suffering human hearts ruled 
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to . What might have been! what might 
ve 

And : if that poor mother had not been struck with 
death when her friend went down on an ordinary 
visit—if that illness had been deferred but a week or 
but a week—what then? Then there might have been a 
motherless family abandoned and left to go down to ruin, and 
one lesson of human duty and God's et dness to the 
desolate the fewer for the world to read. If wan, too be 
not come to Rosalinda’s wedding, or if, coming, he not 
olen sick, pad so been bees Berend his term, Rosalinda’s 
sister would not have been ustavus, and a certain 
of soft gotem eyes would not now be gazing at 
life, with all too —_ sorrow to many future 
And if Rosalinda wasif hed pet gose to eg Cass See 
visit, Edward, or George, or Frederick, or Charles, might haye 
won the flower of price instead of Jacobus, and the world have 
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and generation. 
bonnet but half an hour earlier when she 


went one day, 
mournfully enough, to walk by the sea-shore, she would have 
met young Willie alone ; they would have and spoken, 
and the misuaderstanding which had iw up 
like a sudden between them, and which ite 


culmination last night at the ball, would have been explained, 
been lost in py pemeeey ia 4 
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year for want of that natural clairvoyance which goes 
by tue mame of tact. I was sorry for my clerical cousia, and 
waiting to be mar- 


he is as bi asa ke yy on eaerenas 00 8 Seas os ED 
six hundred a year, pleasan' among 
toses, went into the pocket of s red-haired elshman, who 


beso mang little popes, ead gets’ ‘Tal one of the 
consistory of appertaining. The Have Been 
| my cos’ life was a and touciing bat 
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sod Jearned, bad not taken it into his head to dictate sentimen- 
t, it might have been that 
oculation, and that a great 
deaths and useless d 
the young people of the last centu 
it might have been “ that Tw 
would have died with fewer stings proceeding, and that pos- 
terity would have lost some witty but very cruel and unman- 
lyrbymes. If poor Mrs. Thrale standing 
st the shop door,and had not spoken to him 
pusic-lessons for her daughter, it might have been that she 
would have died of ennui and her children’s coldness, and the 
society of the time would not have been torn to pieces with 
frantic horror of so ungenteel and debased a match; Dr. 
Johnson would not have written his famous 
Baretti would not have penned his infamous lampoons ; 
juman life would have lost the lesson which a brave little 
woman's preference of love to artificial distinctions, 

o it from the house-tops. If Nelson had never met that se- 
psy Lady Hamilton, it might have been that a long 
line of lawfully baptised Nelsons would have the 
family honour for generations yet to come ; and then it might 
pave been that, with family influence to stir up 
wd with family feeling to urge to that stirring, the lions 
st the base of the Trafalgar column would be now com- 


oot the field is illimitable; and if we fly at all the game we 
night mark down, beginning with Adam and Eve, and end- 
ing with Disraeli’s History of Events which have not 
ed, we shall not finish the subject under a volume ; 

ibere might be, and in all probability would be, for the result 
—the yey of this paper, and the world’s enlightenment 
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THE CHICAGO TUNNEL. 

The Common Council of Chicago, after considerin; 
rous projects for supplying water to that city, 
oject of a Tunnel under 
The idea was a bold one, but there were engineers 
enough to conceive it, and capitalists to take the contract for 
essrs. Dull and Gowan, of Har- 


hey undertook it in 1861, 


making it a veritable fact. 
risbargh, Pennsylvania, ventured u 
the stipulated amount of $315,000. 
and hence are liable, and unless the corporation is j 
generous enoug increase their allowance, the w 
"inten endetae = th rise of “ watering 
4 en the en! of “ a small 
city out of a first class lake,” 
their post, and excavation commenced. Thes 
the shore entrance to the Tunnel, is at the 
a thoroughfare over the river, and at a 
Gistance north of the business part of the tow: 
id a visit to the Tunnel in 1860 when 
ational Convention was in Session at 


e, contained the office 
Superintendent of the work, a 
chinery, and the opening of the 
pit eighty-five feet in depth, which was entered by 
of a platform. The Superintendent invited our 
below and view the work. We resisted 
membering to have heard that 
the bottom of a well, consented to go in quest 
ping on the platform, we soon found ourselves in 
beneath. From this point the excavation 
out under the bed of the 
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lake, about four hundred feet. 
about nine times that distance. 
dimensions of the nel were sbout five feet two inches 
in diameter. As fast as the workmen removed the earth, 
was lined by a wall otf brick. 

took a lamp in hand, and set out followed by 
our party. Walking in a bent 
pressed too much for free 

plied by tubes from the upper world, seemed 
snd somewhat aspbhyxiating, perhaps 
ant idea of the caving in of the lake over! 
At the end of the tubular avenue, four men were at work 
with picks and shovels, dislodging and removing the earth. 
This consisted ofclay, very firm and 

period. Gravel and 
stone also are found in it in considerable quantities. It is pro- 
bable that at that remote time when glaciers used to “ circu- 
le about promiscuously” these pieces were broken off their 
native hills, embedded in the “ eternal ice” and carried down 
to Chicago, or that part of the sea under which the future 
like Vishnu beneath the waters 
of the deluge, and there dropped down from the melting berg 
‘o remain till many feet of earth had buried them, the waters 
a nag the implements of the excavation should 


As fast as the earth is removed, it is conveyed in crates and 
barrows to the entrance, placed on the platform and elevated 
‘o “upper air.” Here it is wrought and moulded into 
bricks. But these are not the article which is taken back into 
for the wall which lines the 
which they contained are 
of the bricks; and the quicklime thus produced bei 
imerease in bulk and causes them to fall in 
should be used in the Suan, Be action St A. 
ery soon. They are taken for 
we where there is no liability to harm, and an article pro- 
cured elsewhere that will not be liable to such an 
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ised | through a sub-lacustrine channel cut through the hard earth, 


to be carbon 
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The launch took place on the 25th of July, Gen. Og Surely, then, it may be premised, to begin with, that the in- 
and staff, Major Rice and members of the Common tellectual character of the House of Commons will be im- 
and a large crowd of citizens witnessed the spectacle. The | proved by the elections to which we have referred, There is 
crib was placed on seven ways, each of them 140 feet long, | no want there of practical shrewdness or common sense ; but 
and dipping down into the water at an inclination of one inch | there is a marked want of relish for the discussion of princi- 
to the foot. It was let down to them by 250 screws. At the/| ples, for the viewing subjects in large historical relations, and 
given moment—10 o’clock A.M.—the ropes were cut away, | for the application to them of elevated sentiment. A Parlia- 
and the huge pentagonal floating tower glided down gently | ment should represent the whole mind of a nation, its 
to the water. The structure was then attached by a rope to| and speculativeness as well as its experience and ty. 
| the tug Continental, and towed out two miles to the place of | should be capable of rising to the level of great themes and 

mooring. In two hours it was in position, and the tugs ready 
return. 
The sluices were now opened and water admitted, sinking ways 
it about twenty feet. Five of Mitchell's marine mooring-| such assemblies to be. n like Cicero in the Roman 
screws were attached, to keep it in place till it should be sunk | like Falkland in the Long Parliament, like Burke 
to the bottom. It will stand about seven feet above the wa-| House of Commons of the last century, have connected 
ter-line, and five feet will be built above. manship and neon with philosopby, and ele 

The centre of the crib is a hollow space into which a| thereby. Nor is it fair to measure such men by the 
huge cylinder of cast iron, nine feet in diameter, will be low- | sults of their personal action. Much of their 

in sections about ten feet in length. The lower section | been done through their influence, not as speakers only, 
will have a chisel edge to cut through the soil, The joistsare}as men. By talk, by example, by personal contact, a thin! 
water-tight, with broad flanges turned true and goes so as | and man of genius quietly nourishes those about bim like an 
to take in — of cement. The cylinder will pierce the| atmosphere. The presence of the man of thought insensibly 
clay to the of sixty-four feet from the surface of the | enlarges the man of business, and saves the world from the 
water. After ing the of the lake, the top will be| tyranny of details. And this happenseven where he is not an 
covered with a plate of iron, and the tube exhausted by means | orator, and has no aptitude for business. But a large propor- 
ofan air pump. The pressure of the atmosphere outside will | tion of the class of whom we speak, from Cicero to Sheridan, 
force the piece into the ground. The air will then be admit-| have been orators, and have not been unfit for business. 
ted, another piece lowered to it, and the same pneumstic pro-| Only the other day we were told that Mr. Mill was “a 
cess . ‘This will be continued till the entire cylinder | mere phileeopher,” but he acquitted himself in the fence of 
is fi When this is done, all will be ready for the work-| the meeting and the hustings, not only as ably but as readily 
men to descend into the tube of the cylinder ng eae to | and dexterously as the cleverest man of the world. Nature 
jam ah is expected that this will be about the middle | has not been so capricious as to balance every gift in 
of September. The water will be pumped out and the work- | case by some disadvantage, and to deny the power of 
men will then to excavate, striking out to meet those at | precisely to those who have the most to say that is worth 
the other ex y. Itis consideréd to be certain that the| saying. Nay, it may be fairly supposed that the truth 
engineers have made their calculations so accurately, that the | rather the other way ; that the —— against lit 
party of workmen excavating from the way of the crib will, in | liticians has often created the disadvantage on the 
about a year, meet those at work on the present tube, and the | existence of which it based itself, and that if they y 
walls of the tunnel ('t exactly er. bat it they will find themselves both ~ og and more 

It is intended, when the tunnel shall have been completed, | cessful than they could have once h to 
to let in the water through the sluices in the walls of the crib. | is no reason on earth why they should undertake this 
At this point the water is Ley Hye and clear. It has never | any arrogant spirit. There are many of meri 
been found to contain more eight grains of solid matter | each man is entitled to the success of his degree. W' 
to the gallon; and the distance from shore, two miles, in so | man of letters sets up for egy «x bg is not to the poi: 
far that storms will not affect its quality. The northwestern | a dunce to ask him whether he thinks himself a Cicero 
current in the lake will carry away the filth emptied into the | Burke, Mr, Hughes may not be a Cicero, but he is 
lake round the head and to the Mic’ nm shore, The tunnel pay better than any undistinguished alderman. 
ascends or slopes, as it goes out from the shore, about two feet | Trevelyan has not written the Decline and Fall, but what 
oy mile. Many that the pressure of the water on | has writtea —— him infinitely above a local mano 
ts first entrance sweep away the brick work and collapse} or an Old ley barrister. pared with the ordinary 
the walls; but as the bricks are set into the clay, which is al- | Scotch borough memberr, Mr. Oliphant is a Pitt, and for = 
most as firm as solid rock, and the internal pressure of water | tical purposes, Mr. Torrens is a to Mr. 
will be equivalent to that from the outside, this is pootly to| Whatever the politics of these wy tay Mr. Forsyth—who 
be feared. If nothing occurs to interrupt the completion of the | not only wrote Cicero’s Life but his 
tunnel, or ~beee | it when finished, Chicago will have se- | success is so much gained to the cause of intellect aad culture; 
cured an inexhaustible supply of as pure and wholesome water | and they all got in by fighting for their places, which if 
as is to be found on the western continent. had been mere recluses, pedants, or b:.okworms, they 

The Chicago tunnel, hen consieind, SO rival the Cloaca | not have done. And should cone of the seven ever gain par- 
Mazima of Rome. The construction of a canal, water-tight, | liamentary distinction proper, that, be it observed, will be no 
two miles under the head of a mighty lake, is a work the like | sufficient reason for regretting that ne | were elected to Par- 
of which is not recorded in history. The eage Kasyapa is /liament. Parliamentary talent, tho indispensable for its 
said to have drained the lake that once covered the land of epee Ewrpeen, fo SH ome, & inane which we value 
Cashmere; the opening of the river Peneas, by Hercules, | our Parliament for. The first necessit; a national council 
made Thessaly a any where men could dwell; and Tar- | is, that it should reflect the national w —FPall-Mall Ga- 
uin, we are assured by legend, constructed the Cloaca through | zelle, July 17. 
cS Stent lnsll "The city of New York bar's ISCOVER 
the city room to extend i he city ew York has a L 4 
river flowing through the streets and into the houses of the a seotiag eet ° ss ¢ “ 
inhebimasts Bat how much more impremive ts the ao Jo the Editor of the Times. 

hicago, having no such resources to draw upon, hascom: ~ last few days met wi 
a lake to supply its citizens with water; taking the healthful a Susan a ate to —_ 
current from its bed, miles away from shore, carrying it} ception of the relations of the two vast equatorial 

lakes—the Victoria of Speke and the Albert of Bake 


other and to the Nile, I venture to offer the follow 
explanation, 

t the inquirer consult the map contained in Speke’s 
and he will see at a glance how the discovery of 
has substantially confirmed the views of his 
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5 feet below, and distributing it to the inhabitants.— 
N. Y. Chronicle. 
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MEN OF LETTERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


There is one feature of the new Parliament sufficiently re- | cursor. 
markable to deserve lar notice. We mean the un-| Speke places the Luta Nzigé (now the Albert) on his 
usually | number of men elected to it who have done|as a great sheet of water of which he had heard, and 
consething fa literature. Let us pass over such as had seats| which the Nile, from the point where he was obliged to 
in the old House, and look only at those — returned. | it, descended by rapids, and then re-issued a little to 

2. 
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Not only do we find Mill brought in by Westminster, and|to flow to Gondokero. So strongly did he believe, from the 
Hughes by Lambeth, but we have Mr. Forsyth, the biographer | description of the natives, that such would be found to be the 
ot sitting for Cambridge, and Mr. Fawcett, the politi-| case that he incited his friend Baker to endeavour to ascer- 
cal for Brighton. lively young “ Competition | tain the facts.—Now, in every essential point the researches 


economist, 
Wallah” has won in the competitive examination at Tyne-| of Baker have confirmed the accuracy of the views of 
mouth; Mr. Laurence Oliphant has carried Stirling ; and Mr. | as regards the Lata Nzigé; for the Nile, leaving its 
Torrens, author of a respectable Life of Sheil, comes back to|and lofty reservoir, the Victoria, at a height of 3,7 
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the Senate over the prostrate body of the illiterate Cox. It | above the sea, is found to descend’ 1,670 feet into the deep 
would be as absurd to class these men js ape as it would be| rock-basin of the Luta Nzigé, or Albert Nyanza, which is 
invidious to attempt to place them in order of merit. But at| placed by Baker at the elevation of 2,070 feet. Thence the 
least they have the element of literature in common; and if| stream flows downwards and northwards to from 


Gondokoro, 
some of them have succeeded by the aid of other powers, yet | which place to Khartum, where it is joined by the Blue 
all owe their success in the main to the qualities which have | Abyssinian Nile, it becomes, as is now well known, a pe 
made them writers of books. There is a unity among the| navigable stream. 

Seven so far, however less com it may bethan thefamily| ‘he representations of ancient geographers, as seen 
unity of the famous Seven of Wordsworth. maps, of two streams issuing from two separate and 
The main significance of the fact lies in this, that literary | nected lakes, these streams uniting further north to form 
distinction has never gone so far in political life here as else-| Nile, is proved to be erroneous; since we pow know 
where. We all remember what Thiers and Guizot were in| whether in the form of lake or river, the White Nile 
France, and we know what, even under the Empire, such | of one continuous system, the waters of which descend in the 
men might be if they were as unscrupulous as the Empire it- | first instance from a higher into a lower lake, and thence into 
self. The contributors to the Opinione have been among the | the main stream, which in its course to Gondokoro and Khar- 
first statesmen of Italy ; a famous pathologist leads the Prus-|tum is fed by many other affiuents. In short, the water sys- 
sian Sopeien one of the best known names in the|tem by which these lakes of the Nile are first connected and 
Danish ber is that of Ussing, the coadjutor of Madvigin/} then teed the main stream, is analogous to the i 
editing Livy and Plautus. With us, letters are hono as;tween the North American lakes and issue of their waters 
ornaments to a political man. A leaf of laurel from Ida adds | into the St. Lawrence.—I remain, &e., 
to the distinction even to the ancient coronet of Derby. The Roperick L. Moncaison. 
.| Attic salt preserves the Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone from! 16 Belgrave-square, July 10. 
_ — 4 in the nostrils of the Tories; and the sword of 
. Disraeli’s 


breli f 





—_—_—s———— 
sarcasm is the more admired for being, like that 
of Hesmoten, waneiaen te myrtle. But though literature is AN EXIT AND AN ENTRANCE, 
supposed to flavour in England as borage flavours} Mr. Gladstone took leave of the Electors of Oxford Univer- 
gg lpteny Gnd 0 mee Sending on Mare sity in the following terse address : 
ture, Such a man two aristocracies to compete with, that 
of birth ot ot eens if he to the ehe| Gentlemen,—After an arduous conn-ction ofeighteen years, 
the risk of the people know nothing about | I bid you respectfully farewell. My earnest to serve 


runs purpose 

him. Indeed, what with the force of wealth and of local in-| you, my many faults and short-comings, the incidents of the 
fluence, and what with the improbability that any given man | polilical relation between the University and myself, estab- 
will speak in public as well as he writes, there is no danger of | lished ir, 1847, so often questioned in vain, and now at 
literature ever an ounce more than its share of po-| finally dissulved, I leave to the judgment of the future. It is 








litical power in this ; and when it little bit of i rative duty, and one alove, which induces me to 

cain hs meee bs canal tes cejctsing te aad for semind- wouble you with cae last parting words—'he duty of ex- 

CROs verte its claims, and of the misrepresentations to | pressing my profound and lasting gratitude for ind as 
ft is subject. generous and for support as warm and enthusiastic 
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and as honourable from the character and distinctions of those 
who have given it, as has, in my belief, ever been accorded by 
any constituency to any representative.—I ae the honour to 

* &e., W. E. GiapsTone. 

Hawarden, Chester, July 18, 1865. 

Turning to South Lancashire, he thus introduced himself. 

Gentlemen,—I appear before you as a candidate for the suf- 
frage of your division of my native county. Time forbids 
me to enlarge on the numerous topics which justly engage 
the public interest. 1 will bring them all to a single head. 
You are conversant—few so much so—with the legislation of 
the last 85 years. You have seen, you have felt its results. 
You cannot fail to have observed the verdict, which the coun- 

ally has, within the lasteight days, pronounced upop 
the relative claims and positions of the two great political 
parties with respect to that legislation in the past, and the 
prospective administration of public affairs, 1 bumbly, but 
confidently, without the least disparagement to many excel- 
lent persons from whom I have the misfortune frequently to 
differ, ask you to give your powerful voice in confirmation of 
that verdict, and to pronounce with significance as to the di- 
rection in which you desire the wheels of State to move. Be- 
fore these words can be read | hope to be among you in the 
hives of your teeming enterprise.—I have the honour to be, 
* W. E. Guiapsrons. 

Hawarden, July 18,1865. 

At his first appearance before the electors at Manchester, 
he thus commence: a brilliant oration, which is too long for 
our columns. 

“Mr. Bazley and gentlemen,—At last, my friends, I am 
come amongst you—(renewed cheers), and I am come—to use 
an expression which bas become very famous, and is not 
likely to be forgotten—I am come omens you ‘uumuzzled.’ 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) After a long and anxious struggle of 
18 yéars, during which the unbounded devotion and indul- 
gence of my friends maintained me in the arduous position of 
représentative of the University of Oxford, I have been driven 
from that seat. (Cheers, and some disturbance at the back of 
the hal), followed by hooting.) Ihaveno complaint to make 
of the party which has refused to me the resumption of that 
place. I cannot say that I am glad of it; but they are the 
majority, and they have used their power. (Hear) As they 
have used it, I appeal to you, the men of my native county— 
(cheers)—to know whether that which has disqualified me 
from representing the University of Oxford has also disabled 
me from .representing you. (Great cheering.) But, gen- 
tlemen, don’t let me come among you under false colours, or 
with false pretences. I have loved the University of Oxford 
—(cheers) with a deep and passionate love (cheers); and so 
long as I breathe that attachment will continue. If my affec- 
tion is of the smallest advantage to that great, that ancient, 
that noble institution, that antage, such as it is, and it is 
most ificant, Oxford will possessas long as I live. (Hear, 
wn t don’t mistake the issue which has been raised. 
The University has at length, after 18 years of self-denial, been 
drawn by what I might perhaps call an overweening exercise 
of power into the vortex of mere party politics. (Cheers.) 
Hebe will readily understand why, as long as I had a 
hope the zeal and kindness of my ds might keep me 
in my place, it was impossible for me to abandon Could 
they have returned me by a rity of one, painful as it is 
to a man at my time of life, and feel ng the weight of public 
cares, to be incessantly ling for his seat, nothing would 
have induced me to quit t University to which I had so 
long ago devoted my best care and attachment. (Cheers.) 
But, by no act of mine, I am free to come opens 73. (Great 
ane And, having been thus set free, 1 need hardly tell 
you that it is with joy, with thanktulness, and with enthusi- 
asm that I now, at the eleventh hour, a candidate without an 
address—(ioud cheers), make my appeal to the heart and the 
mind of South Lancashire, and ask you to pronounce upon 
that appeal.” (Renewed cheers.) 





TERRIBLE DISASTER IN SWITZERLAND. 
Elsewhere in this day’s Aldion is brief mention of the sad 
accident here recorded at length. This full account is con- 
veyed in a letter to the Editor of the 7imes, which appeared 
in that journal, on the 22nd ult., and is as follows, 


Sir,—As the news of the fatal accident on the Matterhorn 
must by this time have reached England, | think it right for 


the sake of the friends of those who have been killed, and to| ¥Y 


t mistakes, to give a correct account of it, and of what 
has taken place with reference to it. 

Some months the Rev. Charles Hudson determined to 
ascend the Matterhorn this season. Before leaving England 
he invented and had made a kind of ladder for scaling pre- 
ci 


pices. 

Mr. Birkbeck and I agreed to sccumeaey him on bis ex- 
lx am On arriving in Zermatt on nesday, the 12th 
inst., he met with Mr. Whymper, who for ome pee past has 
made reveral aitempts to do so. They agreed to work to- 

ther. Mr. Birkbeck and I were both prevented from join- 
ng them. Lord Francis las, who had made several suc- 
cessful ascents this season, and had been with Mr. Whymper 
for a few days previously, and Mr. Hadow, who had been up 
some high mountains with Mr. Hudson, were allowed to go 
with them. Having secured the services of Michel Croz, one 
of the best of the Chamounix guides, and of Peter Taugevald 
and his son i ition on Thursday 
arréte, and at 
by the rocks on 
met with no great difficulty, and reached 
the top about 2 o’clock. There they were in the 
light at the accomplishment of their purpose. 
distinctly from Zermatt. A 
descent. Soon after they were all roped together. 
was first, Hadow next; then came Hudson, Lord Francis 
Douglas, Peter Taugevald, Whymper, and Peter Taugevald’s 
son. Not far from the summit = had to pass over a diffi- 
cult and rather dangerous place, It was a decline com 
of enow and rock, with very indifferent holding tor the feet. 
They were descending with great caution, when Whymper 
was stertied by an exclamation from Croz, and the next mo- 
ment be saw Hadow and Croz flying downwards. The weight 
of the two falling men jerked Hudson and Lord Francis Doug- 
las from their feet. The two Taugevalds and Tn ae 
a warning of a second or two from the time that called 
out, planted themselves as firmly as possible, to hold the 
others up. The pressure upon the rope was too much. It 
broke, and Croz, Hadow, and Hudson, and Lord Francis 
Douglas fell headlong down the slope and shot out of sight 
over a fearful preci 


pice. 
Mr. Whywper’s teelings at this time may be imagined. The | b’ 


two remaining 


calamity which ‘hed betallen pte oes that he a 


it difficult to descend with them. He and they 2 a 
miserable night on the mountain at a great height. they 
— T= inched in oli dinections Sr ene ae 
their companions, but trom the pe of moun 

could not catch even a glimpse of them. At 10 30 A.M. on 


Saturday they reached Zermatt. 
Th he had no hope that any of his companions were 
alive, Mr. Whymper immediately sent guides to search for 


them. In the evening they returned to teil us that they had 
been able with the of their telescopes to see where they 
lay, but had been prevented from the width of the crevasses 
from reaching them, Being a friend of Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Whymper sent for me. I had gone to the Gorner Grat. On 
my return it was too late to do anything that day. After 
consulting together Mr. Whymper and I agreed to start in 
search of our friends on the jollowing morning at 1 o'clock. 
The Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. Phillpotts most kindly volun- 
teered to accompany us. The Zermatt guides refused to go 
with us, as ‘t would be Sunday, and urged us, as there was 
no hope of saving any lives, to defer our expedition until they 
had made fy for overcoming the difficulties of the 
way. Mr. Whymper, though exhausted by upwards of 60 
hours’ work, gallantly refused to accede to their request. 
Franz Andermatten, of Sass; the brothers Lochmatter, of 
Macu ; and Fredric Payot and Jean Tairraz, of Cha- 
mounix, generously offered their services for the expedition. 
We hope their names will not be forgotten. 

After an arduous walk, in which we were exposed to much 
danger, we reached the snow field on to which our friends had 
fallen. When we looked up at the 4,000 feet above us, and 
observed how they must have — from rock to rock be- 
fore they reached the bottom, we knew they could not be 
alive, and we feared that they would be so awfully mangled 
that we should not be able to recognize them. Our worst 
fears were realized. We found no traces of Lord Francis 
Douglas, with the exception of some trifling articles of dress. 
His body must either have remained on some of the rocks 
above or been buried deeply in the snow. Croz lay near to 
Hadow. Hudson wassome fifty yards sway from them. 

From the state of their remains, the danger of the place (for 
it is ex to showers of stones), and the very great diffi- 
culty of the way to it, we came to the conclusion that the best 
thing we could do would be to bury them in the snow. We 
drew them all to one spot, covered them with snow, read over 
them the 90th Psalm from e Prayer-book taken from poor 
Hudson's et, some prayers and a few words 
from the Burial Service, and left them. 

They are mourned here with heartfelt grief, and the great- 
est er is expressed for the bereaved. Mr. Seiler, the 
land of this hotel, and his wife have assisted us in every 
way in their sum, They are deeply distressed at what has 
happened.— Your obedient servant, 

JoserH McCormick, Chaplain at Zermatt. 

Hotel du Mont Rove, July 17. 

Lord Francis Douglas was only in his nineteenth year, and 
was brother and heir presumptive of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry. Mr. Hudson was a noted pedestrian; he ascended 
Mont Blanc without a guide, by a route previously untried. 
Mr. Whymper is a distinguished member of the Alpine Club. 
—lIt is difficult to imagine anything more touching than this 
burial of the deceased in the snow. 

———__>——_—— 


CRICKET. 
The Great Match of the Season.—St. George vs. New-York. 


It is now about seven years since these celebrated cricketers 
have been en; as opponents in this popular pastime. Yes- 
terday the ’s ground was well attended by those 
who like to see a good cricket match, and in this desire there 
was no disappointment ; for a better game has not been wit- 


nessed in the interval than that of yesterday. St. 

were short the valuable services of Mr. Gibbes. They, never- 
theless, presented a fine team. At12 o'clock, Messrs. Bain- 
bridge and H. Wright took the bat, opposed to the bowling of 
Messrs. Marsh and Miller. These two players in 
making a score of 53 before they were parted; Draper and 
Crossley being put on to bow! before the disposal of the first 
wicket. Bainbrige’s sore o 21 was well gotten, two 3's, 


four 2’s, and singles comprisi 


bis amount. H. Wright 
layed yas! righ 


, two 4’s, a 3, eig’ 


began 
hour. Hudson 
his og! ay a _ - 
4, two a 2, single gures. an 
D sin ed admirably, the former scoring 16, the latter 21. 
Mr. Kendal! was put on at G. Wright’s enc with his slows, 


ved effective, he two wickets. North’s eleven 
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which he was created a baronet in 1889. It was Sir Henry Pot. 
tinger who made the name famous twenty-five years ago, 


son died at the antipodes in the humble position of an inspector 
of police, whose occupation mainly consisted in the 
of notorious bushrangers. A man so employed & noble 


title sounds somewhat droll, but we saw a few years ago in this 
country another baronet following the profession of a 
tor; he, too, went to Australia and left his bones there. 
are to credit the Sydney paper which records the 
Frederick Pottinger, his family pedigree dates long anterior to 
the Conquest. “The great distincti n of the Mow it says, 
“ consists in the fact that they are descendants o' Egbert, the 
first Saxon King of England, and grandfather of Alfred the Great,” 
How many of the nobility at home have blood in their veins ag 
ancient as this poor police-officer? It is clear that, whatever the 
Pottingers may have been formerly, they have fallen upon evi 
days, and it is not creditable either to the Home or to the Colo. 
nial Governments that a man whose father had rendered distin- 
guished services to his country, in various parts of the world, 
should have passed the latter years of his life in so obscure a po- 
sition at the other side of the globe. 





GOVERNMENT IN CASHMERE.—The accounts from. Cash. 
mere have an unusual interest. The Maharajab—a Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in his way—imposed an increased tax on the manufac. 
turers of the famous Cashmere shawls, who are already in a state 
of miserable destitution. They struck work, and a crisis came, 
Compulsory means were tried to make them, but the infuriated 
shawl weavers drove the Maharajah’s troops back. The 

made an image of the Maharajah’s prime minister and burned it 
through the streets of the capital. More troops were sent, the 
populace was overpowered, and 20 or 30 were thrown into the 
river and drowned. The prime minister saw he had gone too far, 
and he turned round and arrested the pundits who had been the 
instigators of the drowning. The head pundit offered Rs. 50,000 
asa bribe to the prime minister to release his brother pundits, 
It was refused ; and the murderers must stand their trial 

the Maharajah himself. The whole of Cash is d 
one scene of tyranny, spoliation, oppression, and poverty ; 
the people are described as “all longing for annexation by the 
British.” If annexation were attem we would discover hor- 
nets enough in the Cashmere nest. ere is nothing else of mo- 
ment from Central Asia— Madras Atheneum, June 14. 


SPINNING-WHEELS FOR THE QuEEN.—Last winter her Ma- 
jesty was ously pleased to favour Mr. Peter Stewait, 
spinning-w maker, Spittalfield, Perthshire, with an order 
for a two handed spinning-wheel her Majesty’s use. Mr. 
een ae is an rate f— —s spent 
wi at it, care execu- 
ted her Majesty's order. The weed ten sent to the’ 
before her from Balmoral. Her Maj 
highly yi eee of tat Baia 5 nee 
Castle. P , Sitting at 
owed to be rom The maker 
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The Elections. 
The Liverpool mails of the 22nd ult. have been received, 


results have surprised both the gainers and the losers in the 
trial of party strength. Of six hundred and twenty-six Mem- 
bers returned to the House of Commons, three hundred and 
fifty-three are set down as Liberals and two hundred and 
seventy-three as Conservatives, while it is acknowledged that 
the Government has added twenty-four votes to its majority. 
This great change relieves the Whigs from any chance of be- 


party in power must still be cautious not to offend public sen- 
timent, lest the Radicals and the really independent men 
should leave them iu the lurch—and not for the first time— 
on some important division, and so bring about a Tory 
triumph. 

Yet at the present time, when there is no question of either 
foreign or domestic policy agitating the public mind, such in- 
terest as attaches to the various contests at the polls has par- 
taken largely of a personal character. The country hung 
upon the fate of Mr. Gladstone at Oxford University, not be- 
cause the stability of the Administration depended on the 
issue, but because the talent and daring and eloquence and 
financial success of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made him a foremost man of mark. His position also was 
curious, nay, unique. As scholar and orator and champion 
of his alma mater, the proud old seat of learning may well have 
been proud of him, and anxious to retain him as :ts representa- 
tive. Buthe had committed an unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of zealots; he had pledged himself to the extension of the 
electoral franchise, and was induced by the workings 
of an ardent and hopeful temperament to venture a doubt 
upon the perfection of things as they are. Thus, as he him- 
self could but give as it were a divided allegiance to his con- 
stituents, so they were fiercely divided in regard to his cl :ims 
to represent them. Repeated have been his contests for his 
seat, and severe, numbering no less than five during the last 
eighteen years. Finally, his time had come. His late em- 
phatic and voluntary record, on behalf of parliamentary re- 
form, stimulated and brought out against him an antagonism 
that almost amounted to hatred ; and at the same time his old 





college associates and the more candid and sensible Univer- 
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sty men rallied arounrd him with corresponding spirit. In 
the end, his special opponent, a Mr. Gathorne Hardy, best 
described as a nobody, beat him by one hundred and eighty 
yotes; and 8o was dissolved for ever Mr. Gladstone’s incon- 

s connection with Oxford. How conscious he himself 
was, that the place he had so long held was unfitted for him, 
may be judged from a very expressive phrase that fell from 
his lips on his first appearance before the electors of South 
Lancashire, where it had already been arranged that he 
spould be a candidate in the event of his old constituency re- 
jecting him. “ Icome among you,” said he, “ unmuzzled.” 
There was a volume of meaning in the word. We incliné to 
think that a cold shudder must have run through the minds 
of some of his colleagues in the Cabinet, as it came before 
their astonished eyes. And the County voters did for him 
what the College voters had failed to do—they re- 
placed him in the Lower House of Parliament. Neverthe- 
jess, a8 the Conservatives are very strong in that district, the 
two Members returned with him are followers of Lord Derby, 
as are also both the newly-elected for Mr. Gladstone’s native 
city, Liverpool, a fact which we omitted to mention in our 
summary of last week. 

Americans, who are aware of the intensity with which Bri- 
tons covet this distinction, will not regret that Mr. Jotn Wal- 
ter, one of the principal proprietors of the Times, has failed in 
securing his seat for Berkshire. Yet it would not probably be 
correct to attribute his defeat to a growing reaction avainst that 
overbearing journal. It arose from a successful effort to rescue 
the County from its moderate tinge of Liberalism. Much as they 
have lost on the whole, the Tories have been fortunate here 
and there, in the rural districts—a poor consolation for their 
general discomfiture, seeing that, on the floor of the House, 
there is not the slightest particle of difference between the 
chosen of forty thousand and the chosen of four hundred 
electors.—No other personal memoranda occur to us, unless 
it be that the powerful railway interest, as it is called, finds 
now fewer representatives than usual; and tbat avowed 
“Temperance” men have been unceremoniously sent adrift. 
We are ashamed also to confess that there has been much 
rioting in not afew places. This is disgraceful and humi- 
liating, and we kiss the rod meekly, at the lectures and 
chucklings hereupon, of some of our contemporaries around 
us. With what justice can Englishmen reproach Americans 
for a tendency to tumult and lawlessness ? 





British North America. 

The “situation” in Canada is not a little complicated by 
the lamented death of Sir Etienne P. Taché, the head of the 
Cabinet. Who isto succeed him? Will there be an entire 
reconstruction, or will one of the late Premier’s colleagues 
step quietly into the vacaat place? Will the difficulty be 
overcome at once, or will it be tided over for the purpose of 
seeing how the Parliameat, that meets on Tuesday next, deals 
with the late ministerial visit to England and the subject 
generally of Confederation? On these points we cannot be 
expected to speak. On the contrary, we wait to hear, lean- 
ing, however, to the belief that Mr. Brown will be compelled 
to waive his fair claims to the Premiership, in favour of 
Mr. Cartier or some Lower Canadian leader. But this, 
we say, is a personal matter that does not immedi- 
ately affect us, unless it involves any serious change 
of policy. To us there is metal more attractive in the 
question of Reciprocity, and in some things that grow out of 
it, We regret therefore to observe that several of our most 
widely-circulated daily contemporaries in this city are pub- 
lishing, under sensational headings, long letters from their 
“ specials” in Canada. The drift of all these ill-timed and 
ill-considered effusions of inexperienced and extravagant 
scribblers is the same. They would make it appear that Ca- 
nada is not only ripe for annexation to this Republic, but 
that she will assuredly be ruined without it, in the event of 
the Reciprocity Treaty not being renewed. Now, in view of 
the welfare of both countries, we recommend a discontin uance 
of these practices, and would remind our American friends 
that the publication, a few years since, of a series of 
just such offensive arguments and menaces in the 
N. Y. Herald, showing the weaknesses of the Province 
in a military sense, did much to create the defiant spirit that 
soon afterward found expression when the 7’rent was seized. 
Nothing could tend to create a hostile feeling in the minds of 
Canadians, sooner than these proffered suggestions and this 
insulting advice. Moderation in tone, combined with a due re- 
gard for the opinions and rights of neighbours, is the surest 
method of gaining their respect. 

The Delegates from the Maritime Provinces have had inter- 
views with Mr. Cardwell in England; but no definite in- 
formation of the result has been allowed to appear. Mean- 
time, a general movement homeward is reported, on the part 
of the Provincial Governors. Mr. Dundas, from Prince Ed- 
ward Island, hasgone. Sir Richard G. Macdonnell, from Nova 
Scotia, is said to be nominated to an Eastern appointment, 
already bestowed (in print) upon Mr. Gordon, of New Bruns- 
wick. An intention to cross the Atlantic, early in the Au- 
tumn, is attributed to Lord Monck. Mr. Cardwell is at least 
in a fair way to be sufficiently informed—perhaps per- 
plexed. 


The death of Sir E. P. Taché is mentioned above; but we 
recur to it again, for the purpose of commending to approval 
one fact recorded in his obituary notice on another page. 
There is pointed out therein, in brief but significant language, 
the difference between a demagogue with his perpetual 
grievance which he takes no pains to remedy, and the prac- 


tical reformer of acknowledged abuses, who returns to alle- 
giance when his ond is attained. 

Something also is said above as to the recklessness of cor- 
respondents. A new instance of this is properly reprobated 
by one of our neighbours, d-propos to the gentleman who does 
up special gossip from Boston for the N. Y. Evening Post. 
This writer informs the world that General Grant—having ac- 
cepted an invitation from Major-General Doyle, commanding 
H. M. forces in Nova Scotia, to visit him at Halifax—is really 
going for the purpose of prying into the state cf defences of 
that station. In other words, for the sake of a sensation para- 
graph, or in sheer wantonness, he accuses General Grant of 
intending to play the spy ! 


The Atlantic Telegraph. 

At last we hear of the Great Hastern’s arrival at Valentia, 
of the shore end of the electric cable being landed, and of 
connection with the land instruments being made. This lat- 
ter operation was effected on the 22d ult., amid much rejoic- 
ing and demonstration of interest; but the huge ship did not 
sail on the following day, owing to the provalence of unfavour- 
able weather. Nevertheless, it is, we think, pretty well es- 
tablished that the vast weight stowed away in her capacious 
hold has by no means rendered her unmanageable. On some 
portion of the passage round from the Nore, she took in tow 
one of the assistant steamers—a service of much difficulty, but 
well performed. 

When ought she to arrive? When may we expect to 
hear anything of her progress? These are common ques- 
tions, and must be answered with some reserve. But it seems 
tO us not unreasonable to expect, at this season, that & propi- 
tious change in sea and sky must have occurred soon after the 
date of our last information. Supposing therefore that the 
Great Eastern sailed on the 24th or 25th ult., she must have 
been out, at this date, eleven or twelve days; and readers 
therefore may calculate the chances of her reporting her own 
arrival, or being spoken by some steamer coming to the 
Westward, and communicating with the land at Cape Race or 
Father Point. 


The Mexican Republic; What and Where Is It? 
The Monroe Doctrine slumbers, if it be not dead; and 
all the foolery of the Herald cannot for the moment gal- 
vanize it into life. This nation generally ie weary of war, 
and regards with serious attention the financial cost at 
which it is carried on. The reflecting portion also is sensi- 
ble enough to perceive that any stable government were bet- 
ter for the Mexicans themselves, and for their neighbours, than 
the wild anarchy and convulsive movements of a State which 
was for many years a Republic in name only. 
Still there are flutterers upon the surface of political events, 
who try to puff themselves into notoriety by revolving round 
some one of the exiled Mexican chieftains whose name is 
legion. A notable instance occurred on Thursday night. A 
party of not very eminent citizens, and officers returned from the 
war, entertained General Ortega at Delmonico’s with a sere- 
nade, and an attempt at oratory which fell flat. A “ vast crowd 
and immense enthusiasm” appeared in the next morning's 
papers. We speak from personal observation when 
we say that the excellent music drew but a small 
concourse together, and that ‘the few presznt were more 
disposed to good-humoured chafflng, between the operatic 
airs, than to troubling themselves with the doctrines of Mr. 
Monroe or of any of the illustrious personages assembled. 
Santa Anna has repudiated Maximilian, if a letter from 
him, in print, be nota forgery. This trifle, however, tends 
very slightly to settling the question—“ What and where is 
the Mexican Republic?” 


Burning of the “ Glasgow ;” a Noble Captain. 

The ordinary duty of navigating a fine steam-ship across 
the Atlantic may be successfully performed, during many 
passages, by a very common-place officer. It is on occasions 
of extreme peril that the higher qualities are brought into play, 
and it is scarcely needf1l to remind any one that a ship on 
fire generally tests these qualities to the utmost. So it has 
been with Captain Henry Manning, commanding the Glasgow 
steamer, of the well-known and well managed Inman 
line. This vessel sailed hence early on Sunday morn- 
ing last, for Liverpool; and on the following day 
was found to be on fire. All efforts to save the ves- 
sel being useless, Captain Manning’s efforts were directed 
to saving the people under his charge, numbering in all about 
two hundred an: fifty souls. By the enforcement of control 
and discipline, all the usual scenes of horror were spared, The 
weather was fine, and soon a vessel came to the relief. When 
the boats were manned and lowered, no rush was permitted. 
The women and children were saved first. Not a life was 
lost. Cool judgment and unfaltering determination, on the 
Captain’s part, prevented the scene being one of disgrace and 
disaster. The loss of his ship must be to him a source of infi- 
nite mortification. Let him be consoled in some degree by 
the remembrance that he did, on this trying occasion, what 
“England expects every man to do,” and that his conduct 
herein is fully appreciated throughout this community. 





Brama. 
The present is an extremely barren and unsuggestive period im 
the theatrical year. The spirit of enterprise lives, indeed, on both 
sides of the curtain ; but it is sorely hed and shrivelled by 
midsummer heat. The dog-star rages now, and quite eclipses the 
roving stellar luminaries of the theatrical profession ; and though 
Apollo still presides in his temple, and the Muses make music 











therein, according to their usage, yet one gives more heed now 
to the music that is wafted hither on soft winds from the moun- 
tains and shrill winds from the sea. To the worn heart and the 
tired brain there is more meaning and sweetness in this far-off 
melody, than in any voice from the local stage. The joyous 
laughter of brilliant Kate Reignolds does not tempt us, in com- 
parison ; nor does the sad Celtic humour of Dan Bryant; nor the 
quiet grace and natural tenderness of Hibernian Mr. Glenny; nor 
any of the fascinations of Mr. Barnum’s Green Monster. 

The attractions of the local stage are enumerated in that sen- 
tence. Three of our theatres, Wallack’s, Niblo’s, and the Win- 
ter Garden, are “ Wearing of the Green.” The fourth—the 
Broadway—is wearing of the roses. 

Two events only are noticeable, in the record of the week 
now closing. Mr. Bryant has*played Myles-na-Coppalleen, in 
“the Colleen Bawn,” at Wallacks, and Miss Reignolds 
has played Teg Wojfington, at the Broadway, assisted by 
by Mr. W. H. Sedley Smith, in the character of Triplet. The 
reader will at once perceive, however, that these topics 
are not novel. Many a column on the Irish drama has been 
written, in this paper, by the pen that traces these words; and 
many a word of cordial praise has it herein set down, for the 
sparkling comedy of ‘‘ Peg Woffington” (‘* Masks and Faces’’), so 
fraught with vivacity, wit, pathos, and historic associations! 
What need, then, to go over the old ground ? 

Last summer, when I was roaming by the shores of Lake On- 
tario, my good friend Charles Shanly, writing in this department, 
under the signature of Silex, did ample justice to the talents, the 
ambition, and the studiousness of Mr. Dan Bryant, who, then as 
now, was playing Irish parts, at Wallack’s theatre. I can add 
nothing to the praise then awarded to Mr. Bryant’s efforts. He 
is a quiet, natural actor, and his Irishman is not the vulgar black- 
guard so often portrayed by the stuffed-stick-and-black-bottle 
school of players. He has, as yet, appeared in but three charac- 
ters—TZim O’Brien, in the “Irish Emigrant,” Handy Andy, in the 
drama of the same name, and Myles-na-Coppaleen ; and in each he 
has acted with naturalness, taste, and feeling, if not with power. 
He is not, in my judgment, so good an actor, at present, as either 
Mr. Glenny or Mr. Florence; but he deserves the next rank, and 
he may chance to win a higher one, in the future. There can be 
no doubt that he ought to pursue the career upon which he has 
entered, and eschew forever the banjo and the bones of Negro 
Minstrelsy. 

The new version of “ Peg Woffington,” which has been done 
atthe Broadway, is not an improvement upon the old one. 
In fact, it is, like the present aspect of politics, very much mixed. 
{t gives Peg a good deal more to say than she has in the original 
piece, borrowing largely from the novel, for this purpose. The 
most that it gains, however, is the introduction of Peg in the cos- 
tume of Sir Harry Wildair, a part that the Woffington of real life 
used to play, in her time, andjvery well too, if the legend may be 
believed. But this can scarcely be considered a merit. We see 
the clothes of Sir Harry, well enough worn by a pretty woman ; 
but we do not see his character. For the rest, Miss Reignolds is 
an excellent Peg Wofflington. She acts with delightful vivacity, 
in the spirited scenes, in green room and in Triplet’s garret, and 
with taste and sensibility in the sentimental portions. I cannot 
but think, though, that she would appear to better advantage in 
the original version of the comedy. That an actress desires to 
shine in male apparel is no sufficient reason for mangling a good 
play. 

Mr. Smith’s Triplet also deserves to be recorded as a remark- 
ably touching performance, It is justly conceived, and is elabora- 


quality is its pathos. Its defect is a lack of that grotesque element 
which, in an eminent degree, belongs to Triplet’s character, The 
poor scribbler’s simplicity verges, in fact, upon ludicrous extra- 
vagance. Mr. Smith feels this, apparently, but does not repre- 
sent it. The truth is, he cannot be grotesque. Courtly dignity 
is as inseparable from his acting as beauty is from the blue dome 
of our brilliant summer skies. In certain of the parts that Blake 
used to play so well, Mr. Smith is entirely equal to that rare ge- 
nius, lost to us forever! In Old Dornton, and especially in Sir 
Oliver Surface, he \s, in a remarkable degree, truthful, and power- 
ful and affecting. The managers of the Broadway might do well 
to produce “‘ The School for Scandal,” if only for the sake of giv- 
ing him an opportunity to charm the town in Sir Oliver. The 
company at that theatre is, indeed, unequal to Sheridan’s comedy ; 
but then, it is unequal to almost everything else, and “ the School 
for Scandal” could certainly receive no worse usage than has 
been bestowed upon “‘ Masks and Faces.” The Programme, by 
the way, states that a new company is to be engaged here, to as- 
sist Mr. and Mrs. Kean, when those players arrive, in the course 
of the present month. This is good news, if true. Meanwhile, 
not to review the general aspect of the acting at this theatre is 
kindness—and I, therefore, drop the subject. 
MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Hancies. 


The publication of the WV. Y. Saturday Press, which was 
discontinued in December, 1860, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, is, this week, resumed, by its former editor and proprie- 
tor, Mr. Henry Clapp, Jr. The Saturday Press was always 
a vivacious paper, and we cordially wish it success. 








freshen 

An ounce of it, says this chemist, will freshen a whole barre} 
of ale, and cause it to foam when agi . A Steam 
Plough is to be exhibited, at the Agricultural Fair, to be held 
at Concord, N. H., next month. At the recent Italian 
National Shooting Festival, several of the best shots were 
made by King Victor Emmanuel. -—A contemporary 
says that the soldiers of the U. 8. cervice call army biscuit the 
“ rock of ” Is this wit, or is it profasity ?—— The 
statement that Patti had made an engagement for marriage 

















with a gentleman of Milan has been contradicted. We found 
itina don weekly, which also, with — incorrectness, 
reported an eng it bet Lord ley and Lady 


Mary Stanhope——_———The_ followin is said to be an ex- 
cellent remedy for Cholera, Cholera-morbus, and Diarrhea; 
la um ; one part Camphorated — ; two parts 








One part 

of Ginger; two of Capsicum. is one 
lave in pi Nene mr pan ear be re in three 
or four if the case is obstinate. Californian 
says that “ Percy,” the Poet, is “ Miss Atkins.” She 


ted with peculiar nicety of finish in all the details. Its strong * 
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is, in fact, Mrs. Akers, widow of the sculptor, Paul Akers. 
Formerly sbe was Mrs. Lizzie A. C. Taylor. Her first, and 
we believe, her only book of poems was published in Boston, 
about ten years ago, under the titie of “ Forest Buds from the 
Woods of Maine.’————-We read that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has commissioned a French officer to establish a mint 
at Pekin, at which Chinese coins are to be made, aiter the 
model of those of France.—— The San Francisco News 
Letter compliments us by ap’ ropriating the idea and the title 
of our column of “ Facts Bs Fancies.’ —Literature de- 
rives inspiration from three sources—-knowledge of human 
nature, knowledge of human life, and sympathy with the ideal 
world. —A writer of the N. Y Review siates that 
Wasbington Irving said to him one day, “ If a Dutchman gets 
rich by keeping a corner grocery, nobody sees anything out 
of the way in it; but if a literary man gets anything beyond 
his bread and cheese, gad sir, they put it into the news- 
apers; it’s more wonderful than the great turnip.”——-—— 
Seer freedom is significantly illustrated in the subjoined 
anecdote: “The Atlanta Intelligencer says that a friend re- 
lates to the editor this incident: ‘Coming,’ he says, to ‘At 
lanta, on Monday last, I eaw an old freed woman lying on the 
side of the road, dead, and two younger ones standing by her 
remains. I asked what bad been the matter with her. The 
reply from one of the girls was, ‘She perish to def, sir; but 
she free dough.’” The “ Life and Letters of Percival” 
will be pubtished this autumn, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
—————The Metropolitan District Railway, one of those 
sanctioned in the last session of Parliament with a view to 
connecting various Jines in London, has been begun at several 
ints. ——- It is believed that the Great Western Company 
ave determiued not to remove their carri factory to Ox- 
ford, and an agitation is being got up, at Reading, to assure 
the company that its works and workmen will be warmly wel- 
comed there——--——The accuracy of London papers, in re- 
ference to American affairs is sometimes a proper theme for 
ridicule. We find, for example, the subjoined paragraph in 
one of the London weeklies: “ A new work from the pen of 
the Laureate is announced as recently published in New York. 
The title is ‘Songs for all Seasons.’ Mr. Tennyson will, in 
all probability, be as surprised as ourselves at the ap ce 
of this new work, which is certainly not included in any is- 
sued list of that gentleman’s writings.” The allusion 
herein is, of course, to the second number of the excellent 
series of “Companion Poets for the People,” recently is- 
sued, Mr. Swinburne, the author of Afalania in Cory- 
don, is about to publish another poem.————At Calais, the 
famous old Fort Rouge has disappeared, only a few piles re- 
maining; but it has been so often painted that its memory 
will remain in many pictures oF Stanfield, Turner, and other 
of our eminent artists. he Houston (Texas) Telegraph 
says that Texas is in need of labourers, in all occupations, that 
land is cheap, and that persons looking for new homes ou 
to come thither. —M. Victor Cousin has founded a prize 
of 3,000 francs at the Academie des Sciences, Morales et Politi- 
ques, for the author of the best book on the history of ancient 
philosophy.— —An extraordinary literary discovery is 
announced by Mr. Reuter through the medium of his “ Ex- 
press.” It Dee that the famous Will, or Political Testa- 
ment, long believed to be Peter the Great’s, and containing a 
lan for the —~ of Europe, and the partition of 
land, is not genuine. Peter the Great really did leave a 
political testament, but its contents are diametrically —— 
to those of the document long looked upon as the true wil).——. 
The N. Y. Zimes bas been excluded from France,—— 
The Yale Collegians have beaten the Harvard students, in 
a grand six-oared rowing match, which created almost as 
much sensation through the North as the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge matches in Englaud.————A_ contempo states 
that a lock of Queen Elizabeth's hair, with an original poem, 
by Sir Philip Sydney, on receiving it, has lately found 
in an old folio volume of the Arcadia, at Walton, in England. 
The hair is golden brown, in colour. ——The most veno- 
mous reptiles, says Puck, are often the weakest. A flock 
of butterflies, four miles long, lately passed over one of the 
inland towns of California. —Slander, says Goldsmith, 
always thrives by opposition. A French chemist as- 
serts that if tea be ground, just as coffee is, before hot water 
is put upon it, it will yield a drink that is twice as strong and 
exhilarating as that obtained by the present process of steep- 
ing. —A writer from Saratoga says that a Mr. Hackett, 
of this city, recently shot an orange off the head of a Mr. 
Schumaker, of Brooklyn, at ten paces, and that he also shot 
a cigar from the mouth of a Mr. Connor. It appears that 
fool-hardiness is not confined to the Blondins and Chinese 
Jugglers. General Scott says that people think he is 
proud and pompous simply because he is tall and erect. To 
a recent caller wh expressed surprise at his affability, he re- 
marked ; “ Sir, it has been the misfo: tune of my life to be six 
feet four inches high, and to bave a straight spine. Had I 
been round shouldered, or had a hump on my back, it would 
have relieved the odium in the public eye.” -The waters 
of the Lake of Constance have been su low this summer as to 
allow important researches to be made concerning the lacus- 
trian habitations. The objects chiefly found were corn, 
kitchen utensils, woven fabrics, and plaited articles, Every- 
thing taken up was deposited in the Wessemberg Museum of 
the town.—_—-——A recent fire at the British Museum injured 
a number of valuable MSS., and destroyed that curious relic 
known as Pope Gregory the Great's ‘Pastorale.’ This ve 
important MS. was given by Alfred the Great to Plegmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. —The proprietor of the 
N. Y. Herald has purchased the site of um’s Museum, 
whereon, it is said, he proposes to erect a newspaper estab- 
lishment, upon a grand scale —-——-Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 
Ritchie has been engaged by the manager of the Boston thea- 
tre to appear next season. —It is reported that a mar- 
riage has been arranged between the Prince of Orange and 
the Princess Helena.————- Mr. Punch, crying out “ Vive la 
Chasse !” tells us that ‘‘a Medical work is advertised called 
‘Hunt on the Skin.’ We hear that a few copies have most 
perly been forwarded to the inmates of the Monkey-house at 
the Zoological Gardens.” —The people of Gothenbu: 
were greatly surprised to see arrive there, recently, a sm 
and beautiful yacht for the use of the British minister at the 
Swedish court. She is said not to exceed ten tons burthen, 
being navigated by a crew of three men, and she made the 
passage from London to Gothenburg in sixty-five hours, 
though she had to encounter rough I 
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ALPixnE Prowess—anpD Drsaster.—Another d alpine 
height bas been won by the prowess and endurance of amem- 
ber of the Alpine Club. The Aiguille Verte, called the Ai- 
guille Argentiére in some maps, reaiing its needle-like crest to 
the height of 13,432 feet, has been surmounted by Mr. Whym- 
per, accompanied by a guide from Zermatt and another from 
the Oberland. 





















































second to those attending the surmounting of the still virgin 


The difficulties of climbing this peak are only | be satisfied 


Matterhorn. 


Mr. Wh 
Indeed, nothing short of an eagle could be ex 


neum, J 
have lost 
zerland. Their names are Lord 
Hudson, and Mr. Haddo.—Telegram from Father Point. 


15.—It is re; 





the Swiss Alps which are reputed inaccessible. 


England, Professor Tyndal, had sworn, so to 
ceed. We fan 


this very brief despatch, that we received 


14th July.’ 
of human energy ard will.’” It would seem that —— 
ae the above despatch the ascent was success 
accomplished, the descent was attended by a sad casualty. 


he is most widely known, is his History of the 
telegram dated Berne, July 18, received at Mr. Reuter’s office ; i 
yesterday, fs thes ~ sdel:—" The Bere papers escounee in six volumes, the first three of which were issued in New 


Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Haddo.”—Daily News, 19th ult, 


Obituary. 


THE CANADIAN PREMIER. 
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one —on the 24th November, 1857. 


was appointed to the 

Army and Aide-de-Camp to 
of the Roman Order of St. G 
to the spring of 1864 Sir 2. ». 


ranks of Colonel in the 


summoned to public life as the head of the new coalition, 


in his few years of retirement, had escaped the shafts of 
litical malice, and was some sort of guarantee 








ported that three English travellers 


cir lives while descending the Matterhorn, in Swit-| dreth, the Historian, and late U. 8. Consul at T 
Douglas, Rev. Mr. : , 


or Matterhorn, holds the first place, and hitherto owing to its 
pyran dal f it hes ted all the pts ened to eliaab of conventionality and the same opposition to —= of 
it. However, one of the most learned and intrepid tourists of te 


that three English gentlemen lost their lives while descend- | from the discovery o! 
ing the Matterhorn in the Canton Valais,on the 14th inst. | pation of Organi. 
ite aonmnatel to be Lord Francis Douglas, the Rev. zation of the Government under the Federal Constitution, the 


The illness of Sir Etienne P. Taché, as had been an- 
He died yesterday, at its ablest men of letters. 
He ——— of 
had courage | residentiary of Bristol Cathedral.—At Montreal, Mr. Jus: 
to oppression and the temper to show a grate-| rin, a in public life. ~ 
ful a when the causes of discontent were removed. He 
passed, like many of his countrymen, from nearly one extreme 
to another, and had the good fortune twice to occupy the po- 
sition of Premier.—Descended from an ancient French family, 
Sir E. P. Taché was born at St. Thomas, on the Lower St. 


at the time,of his death. At the age of 26, he found in the 
of the war of 1812 an opportunity of gratifying 
velopment o Sietaier Leeenasemmmnttend ke tntees Wimbledon Prize Meeting this year has shown beyond all 
an officer in the Camadian Chasseurs. — oe ing has taken upon Englishmen of all classes. 


_— urage to say that this act of Imperial ro ~ r | tanks at the butts and in the tents continues to be one of the 
—t en — pa Bath wee el those | ™08t valuable features of the gathering. Young uises, and 

‘aché gets credit for having said— | °*"!, 8d squires are there, shoulder to shoulder with strong, hard- 
get: shen bet to fisted men, speaking every dialect, from the roughest Scotch to the 

that the last gun , 
games are great levellers, searching tests for finding out just 

that, would be Sed in fevows of B Ss at if t Nahe nae what pith and mettle there is in a man, and — tie pres ige 
occurred in the life of Dr. Taché, it also manifested itself in of antiquity rests on these, we are inclined to think that this new 
that of M. Lafontaine, M. Morin, anda great majority of _ of — — bell in this respect, even from 
French Canadians of mark, whose lives covered these two pe- | “Ticket. One can scarcely believe, after walking round the butts, 
riods. There were exceptions, it is true; the most notable of and watching the mastery of his weapon which every man shows, 
whieh wore the Hea. L. an oe oa — — * = = stalking class who had any knowledge of the 
. rifle. To-day there is scarcely a village 

ee ee iitcanaien pause which there are not several good shots.—Pall Mall Gazette, July 11. 
the causes of discontent had lone removed, by the with- 
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pected to attain | holders of the British authority in Canada.—Toronto Lead, 
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Ricuarp Hi_pretu, THE Histortan.— Mr. Richard Hi. 


Florence, on the 11th ult. He bad been in ill health bpd 
months. He was born in Deerfield, Mass., in 1807, 
eclecticism 


The Journal de Gendee of the 16th ult. contains the follow- | Goctrinal views tad he uverzion to sectarlen eletine eee 
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the continent of America to 


next three volumes extending from that period till the end of 
the sixteenth Cups, in 1821. The whole work was revised 
. the author, published in a new edition, in 1855, 
ildreth’s last editorial engagement was upon the New Y. 
Tribune. He was appointed Consul at Trieste b 
Lincoln, and held this post at the time of his death. 
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Appotutments. 


T. Kutchen, Esq., to be H. M Consul at Frankfort, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, and in the Duchy of oe 


Arup. 


True WrmsLepon Rir_e Meetnc.—The first week of the 
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~_ esis the | merous than ever, and, notwithstanding the baffling winds which 
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8 are as active men at the hustings as at the 
butts—there has been no appreciable slackening in any of the 
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provement on any previous year. The healthy mixture of all 


softest Devonian patois. And though several of our English 


that only six years ago there were not probably a hundred men 
in the ki m in 


We have not yet received full accounts, but some events were 
decided as follows. Scotland won the International Enfield match, 


class of French Ca- | and the famous Capt. Horatio Ross carried off the Wimbledon 
nadians, who proved their conduct that they only cém-| Cup, valued at £100. 
lained abuses, 


On the other hand, this same admirable 


and that when a/| marksman was defeated by a Private of the London Victorias in 
reform was obtained they knew how to appreciate it—SirE. P. f ‘ 
Taché remained in the Assembly as a private member, from | Staffordshire won the St. George’s Challenge Vase, value £250, a 
1841 to 1847. At this time, he was appointed Deputy Adju-| competition open to representatives of eve 
tant General, on account of his previous connection with the | kingdom.—Harrow won the Public School prize, beating Marl- 
held the office till March in the next | borough, Rugby, Winchester, Eton, and Cheltenham. 
ear. In the winter of 1847-48, the Liberals had carried a 
majority of the elections; and when the Lafontaine- ’ 
Baldwi Min was formed, Dr. Taché became Commission- | has of late been so frequently in our waters that the citizens of 
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was boasted at the time his Cabinet was formed that he had|Sir Hope Grant has arrived in London, from India, and will 
no partner in the premiership. But that best of all Pah} shortly enter upon his duties as Quartermaster-General. 
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contending for the Duke of Cambridge's prize of £50; while 


ry rifle corps in the 


The Himalaya (says the Quebec Chronicle, of last Saturday) 


Wak Orrice, July 18.—15th Ft: En Maitland to be Lt, v Hely, 
rurr 


Lt Bell to be Capt, v Ro who ret; En Vanneck to be Lt; Gent 
Be En. Brevet-Bvt-Col O'Connor to have local 


EH 


ual serv to be Cols: Lt-Cols Willis, 38th Ft; beter 
Ortmstr Gen Canada ; Boxer, Longden, R A; Gossett, R 


was 
loaded with honours by the head of a Government whom he, Navy. 


ith was in a high state of excitement during 


ymou' the 
contract which aor between Canada and the Mother Coun- | week that ended on the 22nd ult, in consequence of the visit 
try. In November, 1858, he received poe’ of oe ge - CF ye ee an es 
hood at the hands of Queen Victoria, and in July, 1860, he lena, week. — Cote Va 
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example there is any or truth. If any one is curious | in your bags in a day’s shooting.” A parcel of 
New Publications. to mary tical display of this temper, he may find a| severations of this kind is what Mr. takin understancs by 


instance of it in Mr. Ruskin’s new volume. The| proof. Such asseverations constitute what he w , 
> ee book consists of two lectares which the writer delivered at | thoughtful writing. Supposing that there ir some afer ennctacy 
._No, 5 Numbers 7 and 6 of the works last year, and which we presume, in his opinion, | great deal of ignorance among people who protess enthu- 
ad Sdakepeare.-;.. A. Brown, N. 7. apd | <4 - contain truths that mankind outside of Manchester ought not | siasm for art, is it not worth while to taxe into account the 
iy and panes 7 r.. mpany. —— — Gudaen willing)y to let die. The Ad se. a = oe wy oo opeary in both —_ that has been going on 
Novel. By the Author of “Mattie: A Stray.”’.... Harpers. —— | “How and What to . t subject is, first, the | for so many years? And of the affectation and the ignorance 
i iew of the American Revolution. By G. W. G — and degradation of English people in general ; and, | of true ic principles which may be visible, how much is 
’ and Fields. The Man Without a Country. Re- | secondly, the selfishness and frivolity of the English women | due to the exaggerated doctrines of Mr. Ruskin himself? 
printed from the Atlantic my hee es Ditto. Printed by ot in particular. Into this main stream flow various little tri- * * * . 
ibe War. A Poem. By George W. Birdeseye.....Printed by J. | putaries from every point of the compass, but all more or less| Jt would be a sheer waste of time to follow the writer through 
strongly coloured with the hues of ungovernable spleen. At/ ali he has got to say about women. One or two of his sug- 
NEW MUSIC the outset, we are rather by the frank disclosure gestions are worth glancing at. For example, Mr. Ruskin 
: that “it is simply and sternly impossible for the English |“ wighes there were a true order of chivalry instituted for our 
..W. A. Fond | nublic at this moment to understand any thoughtful writing—| English youth of certain ranks, in which both boy and girl 
od Co.——From North to South a. Galop. By Charles | so incapable of thought has it become in its insanity of ava- nenid reat ty heir knighthood iad ne 
Fradel.—‘O Meet me, Dear Mother.” Words by Mrs. M. A. rice” “A statement of this sort disarms criticism. If we|}. 3 we oS Geen cae See Se ane Seaeneed 
Kidier. Music by Stephen C. Foster ——The Invitation Waltz. | humbly offer any objections to one of Mr. Ruskin’s views, we ky Seen tle; amelneste ealy be costae pectation and wiel 
By F. Schucider——“ Stand up for the Flag.” Words by Mrs. shall y ogg * = te itio ir’ both of character and accomplishment; and to be forfeited on 
Kidder. Music by 8.C. Foster. Arranged by Mrs Parkhurst. only nging Suppo’ position. We | conviction by their peers of any dishonourable act.” “In a 
—*Only You andI.” Words by Mrs. Kidder. Music by Mrs. |€xpressa modest dissent from his doctrines, he points his| nation which loved honour,” this would be attended with all 
parkburst.——“ Sigh in the Heart Waltz.” By Mrs. urst. | finger at us with triumphant scorn, and exclaims, “ Did I not noble results. As the degraded English nation notorious: 
. Horace Waters, tell you so? This is precisely what I expected. It is sternly despises honour along with every other virtue, perhaps it 4 
pon apnea » dee sige cuh tie wee ane eal unnecessary to discuss this amazingly sensible notion. At all 
Hine Arts. Carn Gp yout Gasute ch tay pense, the suave onalinaente 7 f v4 events it is intelligible. But what is meant by saying that “a 
m * in your sutaiiaon receive.” Under these circum- | Pom"? ‘0 BBY rank of life ought to Know wastever her hes. 
THE GARVAGH RAPHAEL. + Bon pertin pa, the less people aay Qo wen weer us band is likely to know, but to know it in a different wage 
Asmall, but well-known, “ Holy Family,” by Raphael, bas | trample the pearls under Kot even if we insist on preferring o- “bis oa ete ey we ort ee S Ss 
een secured for the National Gallery, at the sum of £9,000. | the more congenial hoge’-wash for which our debased nature | Ruskin dom Ror gen’ aoe ae +4 antl hnow Hi whes 
The amount of this payment is not drawn from the ordinary | js fitted. Still there can be no harm in examining our stern | }.or husband knows iL ‘Such k eal « should be g’ a 
t voted by Parliament for the purchase of pictures, but | benefactor’s notion of what thoughtful writing means. wan cn Undolade- coed 00 ME Gute ar acted ke ae 
a re-voting of certain sums that had remained unex-| The first example of temperate statement and charitable ject to know; Soni to Gel cont to jad ” ‘This sounds 
pended at the close of several financial years, and had unavoid-| judgment is the denunciation of the writer's countrymen a8 &|Yory beautiful. but howe oe eats af ee nn ae te he 
sbly disappeared. It seems that, by a recent regulation of the | mere “ money-making mob.” We are not wholly lacking in poe A Euclid, or Latia Grammar, or Quadratic Le A pd 
Treasury, all sums which have been voted in Parliament for a | excellence ; for instance, we are “ still true in affection to our Geri in such © war 60 that che shall “ heel” rere of 
particular year,and have not actually been spent, shall,or what- | own flesh, to the death, as the sea-monsters are, and the rock | ;nowing? Su hor bushond ik 0 teainaeiiiiies Gearon 
ever remains of them, at the termination of that period, revert | eagles.” It is some consolation that human nature has not anh pod the gh eadeny “aid” him by feeling the 
to the Exchequer. In this manner, at the end of h, during | sunk below the level of the sea-monsters. But we cannot | osinorum or Dematens’s Since? ‘Mais wes ~~ BZ pun 
three or four successive years, large sums remaining uwex-| stop here. “A nation cannot last asa money-making mob; sition have read Mr. Mill's Logic and Mr. Grote’s History of 
nded by the Trustees, both of the National and National | jt cannot with impunity—it cannot with existen on de-| Greece ; therefore their wives, tov, oughtto know the meth 
ortrait Gallery, have passed away from their control. On | gpising literature, despising science, despisin espising | of physical science and the history of Greece, but in a different 
the present occasion, fortunately, the Trustees of the National | nature, despising compassion, and concentra\ ak soul on | 2. PAY I Py aa there. <n ene L " e os 
Gallery pane the Government = eee -~ voting — a. If the writer had not — us all of our ——_ po af Comnoraitant Variations or Mr. Grote’s ea “4 
ofthese remainders or savings; au e recently announi city for thought, we should have taken no more notice of suc’ ‘ ; P 
‘ppropriation of a great part of them for the purchase of so | talk than we should of the shrickings of a revivalist. As itis, | 2° SoPhists? And how can a woman be said to fee! Con 
remarkable a picture is likely to meet with general approba-| we follow him humbly, ashe “ proves their truth, clause by 
tion. The Holy Family now purchased by the National | clause.” In a thoughtful writer it appears that proof is only 
Gallery is on wood, and measures about fourteen inches by | another word for assertion. We despise literature, for in- 
eleven inches. It was formerly in the Aldobrandini Palace at | stance. Why? Because, it seems, the contents of the book- 
Rome, whence it was purchased by Mr. Day, an English | shelves of the United Kingdom would fetch a very small sum 
artist residing in Rome when the French were in occupa ion | compared with the contents of its wine-cellars, and the ex- 
of the city. This picture was exhibited in London privately, | penditure on literature is as nothing compared with its ex- 
with several others of high quality, the greater part of which | penditure on luxurious eating; and how long would most 
are already in the National Gallery, between ihe years of 1801 | people luok at the best book before they would give the price 
and 1802. At that time Mr. Day valued the Raphael at} of large turbot for it? As a matter of fact—and we must 
£1,500, and he subsequently sold it to Lord Garvagh. The} apologize for dragging in so pitiful a consideration as a mere 
group is composed of three figures, namely, the Madonna, and | fact into any question where Mir. Raskin’s views are concerned 
we infant Saviour with St. John. The V m wears &/ — most peo; je” have not got the price of a large turbot to 
turban, and is a halflength figure, ly seated | spare, either for turbots or books; “most people” find it as much 
on @ stone estal, in front of the pilaster of an | as they can do to get food and clothes for themselves, and 
arcade. Holding some drapery with one hand, she} food and clothes and education and a start in life for their 
affords shelter to the perfectly naked infant Saviour, who/|fsmily. Those who can afford to buy large turbots are sel- 
is givin ——— —— to the a Se — dom unwilling to buy good books * well, as the possession 
Virgin looks tenderly down upon Bt. John, € | of books happens to be in fashion. The rest of the ment ; “ ” 
reed cross, and places her left hand encvuragingly upon his| means that the nation despises literature, otbervise books | “Tet by no means abound in * best words” or words which 
ismb-skin mantle. The figure of St. John, which occupies} could not be less valuable, or in other words cheaper, than ir fewness and appropriate significance of notes on chief 
the right-hand corner of the picture, and is only seen in balf-/ wine. As if there were any real point in such a comparison. | :hinos to be locked - a grod Irish jig would seem to be 
length, is thoroughly characteristic of the painter. The pro-| What a notion of value a man must have to infer that a na about the sim model to which the student could devote 
file roe! of the face, a dark, en ney = + earnest ome tion despises literature, because, we will say, a battle 4 fine | herself ples 
will be found to occur in man is best compositions. The costs a guiney, while you can purchase the New Testa- 
Medonne, again, is a most satis example of the simpli- | Sent for eupence, And this is precisely Mr. Roskin's argu. a. | } pap eg rien paren dpost haow whetherte te mate 
city and grace with which Raphael always, in early times, in-| ment. A writer who thinks political economy his strong > 
vested her, and exhibits, moreover, just as much of the full- point might have been agent ber that cheap Delivers brawling judements unashamed 
ness and ripeness of womanhood as would be consistent with may be occasioned by an abundant supply, as well as by a On all things all day long— 
a being of such exalted pate: In his later works it is gene- scanty demand. Books are less valuable, for example, now | op banking, on music, on po'itical economy, on poor laws, on 
rally Observed that the 8 of his Madonnas partake too | than they were fifty since, because the immense increase | the art of education, on ce—or indignant at the indecent 
much of a sensual character, and reproduce more or less the | of demand has stim the process of cheapening the cost | arrogance which permits a man to place himself on one side 
idea of his own mistress, the Fornariaa. There is a pleasing | of material production. A yard of calico is less valuable than | and the whole educated public on the other, and then pro- 
gravity about the whole composition and action ot this pic- | it was fifty years since, but Mr. Ruskin would s-arcely, a8 20 | claim the hopeless incapacity of the public to understand 
ture ; but it is, nevertheless, not deficient in life and energy | injerence from this decrease in value, charge the nation with thoughtful writing. For some entirely inscrutable reason, in 
of movement. Toth the size and general effect of the picture | despising shirts. Books can be bought for less money, just 48 | the yery extravagance of affectation, Mr. Ruskin has called his 
may be readily seen, by the bold but faithful pe aa | given | calico can, and the result is that men wear more clean shirts | hook Sesame and Lilies, or Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gar- 
in Mr. D’Agincourt’s valuable work on the history nt-| and read more books. But reading books, acquiring know- | dens, Perhaps a more appropriate title for such a farrago would 
ing, plate 184. The original French edition, however, is the | edge, getting food for thought—all this, it seems, is quite | have been Thislles and Dead-Sea Apples, or Foolé’ Paradise 
best for reference, as in the English translation, with plates by | consistent with a contempt for literature, unless the books | and Wise Men's Purgatories. 
Carattoni, the size is diminished | reaps wg yarn | which the | are, as children say, our very own. “ We call ourselves a 
text states that “the engraving of the plate is traced from the | rich nation,” says this theaghital person, “ and we are filthy —_-—_— 
original”), and the characters both of the form of limbs and | and foolish enough to thumb each other's books out of circu- COUNTERFEIT ANTIQUITIES. 
expression of the faces have been ney perverted. The | lating libraries!” Filthy and foolish, because we think books 
picture belongs apparently to Raphael’s Roman period, and | worth receding that are still not worth buying! “The very| Mr. Samuel Sharp has been reading some papers in North- 
may have been executed between the years 1508 and 1512; at | cheapness of literature is making even wise people fi that | ampton on ancient and modern counterfeits of antiquities, 
all events, after he had completed the “ Belle Jardiniere,” now | i¢ 9 book is worth reading it is worth buying; no k is| and although we have been amongst the earliest to bring 
in the Louvre; perhaps whilst the room of the “ ra” | worth anything that is not worth much.” “No book is ser-|these deceptions before the public, part of his reswmé of the 
was in hand, and certainly before the completion of the “ He- | viceable vatil has been read and re-read, and loved and mere recent impositions will not be out of place or without 
liodorus.” again.” This is at page 77. Exactly sixty pages be-| value :— 
Oo oo consistent teacher had told us that « nl are good| In 1857, extensive excavations were going on at Shadwell, 
SESAME AND LILIES. books for the howr, and good ones for all time.” For these | in the making of new docks; and during that and the follow- 
a books of the hour, “ multiplying among us as education be- | ing year, a respectable dealer in antiquities in London pur- 
Under the above peculiar title, Mr. Ruskin has published ” therefore, to revert to Mr. Ruskin’s | chased a large number of remarkable objects, said to have 
comes more general , ge 
two Lectures delivered by himself, at Manchester, last year. | confusion of the meanings of value, “ —s less sums” — | been  —_—, ~ wl bye he en a LA mad 
strap, : “ these “ ought to be entirely than are “ vi pum aving mi ~ 
ne rand gely — vey: + ow neta the telling sete x need to ay So nen, ties. They were of lead, and exhibited all the corrosions and 
Treasuries.” 2. “Of Queens’ Gardens.” The whole composi yo y 
% ai the statement that “no book is serviceable until it | encrustation of oe: in fact, every material mark of antiquity. 
tion has drawn the following comments from the Saturday | nas been read and re-read,” is mere moonshine. We appeal | The dealer called them “ pilgrims’ signs,” term first used by 
Review. In copying part of this severe attack, we repeat our | from Philip drunk to Philip sober—from Mr. Ruskin at p. 77|Mr. Roach Smith as applied to somewhat similar objects, 
belief that John Ruskin has elsewhere written much that is | ‘0 Mr. at p. 17. Yet we one ty and foslish besease Se Le sad ety oo +7 ie 
: aded -work for example, we don’t : 
noble and truthful and worthy ofall admiration. — = = L saillings _* teeny ex's wovel, | term, however, could only apply to s emall pro portion ot 
Nobody but a very foolish and stupid person can believe | but prefer su to Mr. Mudie’s library. And the popu-| these Shadwell objects, w consisted of figures of “ mon- 
that the e modes of ht and the dominant rules of | larity of the circulating library shows that the nation despises ot ER, en een ee ee 
conduct, either in this or an country, have reached the | literature ! reliquaries, vessels of all forms, and bumerous plaques, 
highest imaginable level of |:uman intelligence and virtue} Again, the nation despises art. This clause in Mr. Rus-| large medallions with loops for suspension.” They were of 
The smug complacency which is continually dinning into our | kin’s benevolent creed, like the other, is proved by assertions, | #ll sizes (some being 2 in. or & in. in diameter, and others from 
ears the NO re Ta a ar 
fancy among fields room. Mr. h nthe course 0 pu 
* —_ pat ane Se fimo his “Collectanea Antiqua,” pane — —— upon 
. ; his ffs.” It is| them, and held that they were genuine, nowithstanding some 
that of habitually flattering national vanity is the meanest as | bronzed vines, or the Italian under ee ne ae ew hroulems which they sted, "Than 
who was a and bred in a| he reconciled by concluding from the lettering, that they were 
dirty, blind court, and got sublime | of the time of n Mary, had been imported from abroad, 
the bows of hoys and lighters off | and were “ copies of early examples.” Some members of the 
to 
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Jean Hosmer Mazurka. By Robert Stoepel.. 
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comitant Variations? 

Not the least extraordinary passage in this remarkable 
book is that in which the author talks about music. Girls, 
he says, should in art only keep before them the “ truest, sim- 
plest, usefullest models.” In music, for example, those 
models are truest where the notes most closely express the 
meaning of the words, or the character of the intended emo- 
tion; the usefullest music is that “which maker the best 
words most beautiful, which enchants them in our memo: 
each with its own glory of sound ;” the simplest is that “in 
which the meaning and melody are aitained with the fewest 
and most ‘significant notes possible.” Was there ever such 
stuff talked about music since the days of Orpheus? First of 
all, a girl would not have to study Beethoven’s sonatas or 
Bach’s fugues, or any other composition which was not ac- 
companied by the voice, for Mr. Ruskin apparently thinks all 
music not set to words as too trifling to be taken into account. 
Secondly, she would be precluded from studying nearly every 
opera that has ever been composed, because, as a rule, the 
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such | British Archeological Association, however, busied themselves 
yet pen tom to inquire ~rey oer strange objects. One of the secretaries 
utely examined 800 of Hew Re, a that ——— 
i be not less . a result, the learn 
penetrated with the —— that there | no more than you do ry paren your dead walls.” | number ayo - eh they wer ‘o ree and ro ibe 
righteous and just person for whose sake to-morrow on the Austrian forts, it would not trou-| report of their p publ ‘ num, 
single ‘so much as the chance of « brace or two of game less iatary asda, and Gentleman's Magasine, “the public was 
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ut upon its guard against forged leaden im: then being 
offered | The dealer, a ved, brought an action 
ainst the Atheneum, and was defeated. e great num 
= to the conclusion 
o 
have been taxed in their production—no single forger couk 
fi r. Franks, Mr. | d 
Syer Cuming, Mr. Gunston, and Mr. Charles Reed, determined 
to solve the mystery, and at last laid barethe imposition. Mr. 
Reed obtained some of the plaster moulds in which the objects 
had been cast, and ascertained the process (the use of acids 
and compounds) by which they had been made “ antique. 
Another gentleman cunningly entrapped the forgers into 
copying in lead, from a drawing he left with them, a L 
e 


offered for sale.” The dealer, 


and variety of these objects seemed op 
as to their spurious origin—the ingenuity of many 


have exhibited such facility of invention. 


seated on a bull; which, when made, as in the case 


other objects, was as broadly and as truthfully asserted to be 
antique. Mr. Evans bas afforded me the pleasure of exhibit- 
ing this very figure here. Even this crucial test was not 
enough. Mr. Gunston made a sketch of the statue of a bishop 
at Rochester, and, in a vein of racy humour, he placed upon 
the pedestal in the drawing the word “ Fabricatus.” He left 
this sketch with one of the workmen, with a request that he 
would inquire after such a figure, as if he supposed such a one 
had been found. In twelve hours, an ancient-looking leaden 
figure, true to the drawing, was produced, and lo! “ Fasri- 


CaTUs” was upon the pedestal! 


These things are still being made, and some of them have 


penetrated even to Northampton. They are very incongru- 


ous in their design—helmet, armour, and costume of different 


ages being frequently combined: they have meani: gless in- 
scriptions, and dates varying from 1000 to 1200, in Arabic nu- 
merals! Besides the figure on a bull, Mr. Evans has lent me 
a knight, two medallions, two leaden bottles or am (one 
with its ancient garb washed off), and an “a ¢ spoon” 
(also cleansed of its antiquity). The last is a curious model 
to have chosen, as being altogether inconsistent in date with 
the other objects. 1 exhibit for comparison a genuine 
apostle’s spoon (so called from the figure om the handle). 

The venue for the sale of these forgeries has now shifted to 
the works of the Thames Embankment, which has become 
quite a mart for counterfeit antiquities. The manufacture has 
advanced with time; and in addition to, and partly as a sub- 
stitute for, articles in lead (probably by this time become a 
drug) articles of bronze have been introduced, marked with 
the same inconsistency as to period. Here are three bronze 
celts, nearly similar as to type, but varying in size, the largest 
of which, having been cleansed, offers a strange contrast to 
the others (to these I oppose a genuine one, found at Kye, 
near Peterborough, three years 88°); three Roman as 

rs (two of which, and one | medallion, belong to Mr. 
Gosford, of Northampton, who purchased them of some of the 
Thames Embankment workmen). These daggers present two 
forms, one seems very familiar, copied, 1 suspect, from some 
old print. The handle is formed of a broad spiral band, ter- 
minating in a composite head, something between a ram and 
a deer ; the hilt is of the form of the letter f, and on each side 
of the intersection is a lion’s mask, under which, on one side, 
are the letters “MOMI.” Can we suppose that the d 
knew anything about Momus—that he was a wag, and 
in placing the name of the god in the genitive case on these 
figures, he was having a laugh by anticipation at their future 
purchasers? Perhaps it is a blunder for “ Romi ;” but then, 
this, too, would be a mistake, The second form I may des- 
cribe as an elegant and original invention; the handle con- 
sists of a nude temale figure (holding what may be supposed 
to be an epple), which may be intended to rep t either 
Venus or Eve; the hilt has a kind of crescent form. These 
daggers have been roughly cast, apparently in sand, and show 
blemishes and filemarks. A spear head is a clever fabrica- 
tion; but a lack of correctness in form betrays its character. 
A graphic bearded bead, on a massive bronze ring, is a novel 
form of antique. The ornament might be worn appropriately 
in a barlesque ; its age is clearly at the choice of the pur- 
chaser. 

The remaining forged antiquities which I have to notice 
consist of various forms wrought in jet, Cannel cual, stone of 
several kinds, and flint, and f wil) group these together, be- 
cause a large proportion bave a common parentage. 

Some years ago, two individuals in Yorkshire acquired an 
infamous notoriety as clever rivals in the for, of antiqui- 
ties. The one was William Smith, alias “Skin and Grief,” 
alias “Spake Willy;” the other was Edward Simpson, of 
Whitby, alias “ Flint Jack.” These men manufactured stone 
hammer-heads, ancient British urns, flint implements of all 
kinds, jet seals and rings, and other objects, in great num- 
bers; and not only were ordinary forms produced by them, 
but Knives, saws, rings, and even fish-hooks, in flint, some of 
which were actually engraved as genuine in local archelogi 
cal publications. 

These men travelled through the country, vending their pe- 
qpliar merchandise. With both have 1 come into contact, 
and by both I bave been victimized—but by the latter not 
lately! Some ten or twelve years ago, a y-dressed 
man called upon me at Stamford: he was a tradesman, he 
said, “ on the tramp,” in search of employment : he had hap- 
pened to be in Bull Street, in Oakham, on the previous day, 
where an old house had been pulled down, and in the rubbish 
of the foundation be had found this jet seal. It presents a 
venerabie-looking male head in profile, in a kind of helmet, 
with falcon crest, and a mail curtain falling from the helmet 
to the shoulders. The bust is hidden by a shield, ving 4 
bordure bezaniée, and bearing the words “Cap. Ser. - 
“ the head of the servant of God.” Surrounding the device, 
are the words, “ Sigillum Gustavi de Aldburgh.” He asked 
no t price for it; and 1 gladly bought it, my- 
self fortunate. Jt was the first antiquity of the kind I had 
seen! I have seen many since! I never saw him again, but 
1 learned afterwards that he was the William Smith of pecu- 
liar aliases. About the same time, | heard of a remarkable Ro- 
man signet ring in jet, which had been found by a labourer 
near Peterborough, and was on sale at a s:lversmith’s, at 
Spalding. 1 bought it at an enhanced price. I thought it 
would assort well with my jet seal. Itdid! It was made by 
the same person! It is neatly ornamented, and bears a lau- 
reated head, and the curious word “Imperatorium.” Some 
time afterwards, I was shown a jet seal of Julius Caesar, sais 
to have been found in Bourn Fen, Lincolnshire. I wok a 
rough impression of it in gutta-percha. It bears the head of 
Cesar, and the inscription, “SIG. IVL. CESAR IMP.” 
From the character of the lettering, and the whole look ot 
the thing, I saw this was a forgery at once. It is not nearly 
so well executed as my seal and ring, but I have no doubt ii 
was by the same hand. Before this last incident, a man 
sbhabbier even than the other, called upon me with a little 
assortment of six arrow-heads and a sling-stone, in flint. | 
bought them, and thought 1 was getting on. This was 
“ Flint Jack.” 1 added nothing in this way to my collection 
until 1862, but I had long since the 
jets and flin 








He soon called again upon me—with @ stone axe- 
time—and I recognized him; upon which he was very caa- 


“ Flint Jack,” and giving me a few aliases, which I need not 
supeat I have seen him several times since, and have ob- 
ned 


his skill. He has shown me his mode of working both in 
flint and jet having made some arrow-heads and comm«nced 
a seal in Cannel coal in my presence, selling me for a trifle 
the implement (a common table-knife to @ point) 
with which he had been accustomed to work. 

Objects of another class, and these the most ancient, consi- 
dered archwologically, have furnished subjects, and offered in- 
ducement for fraudulent imitation. The ancient remains and 
works of man, found in Swiss lake-dwellings, Danish kjdk- 
kenmodding or “ kitchen-heaps,” cayes in England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, and associated with extinct species of 
animals in py deposits in numerous localities both in this 
country and on the Continent, have excited so much interest 
and induced so much discussion amongst almost all classes of 
persons, both at home and abroad, that it was certain that in 
them would be opened a wide and profitable field for the ex- 
ercise of the dishonest ingenuity of the results of which I have 
given 80 many examples ; and accordingly forgeries of these 
remains from ev source have beep —— “ Flint 
Jack” was not likely to be an exception, and I have four flint 
implements from the drift of his manufacture, and the simple 
tool (part of a hinge taken from a field gate) with which they, 
and (as he d ) eight hundred others, were Dissee 
It may, perhaps, be thought that in the face of such univer- 
sal forgery, it is unsafe to rely on the genuineness of scarcely 
anything assuming to be ancient, and that it is folly to collect 
objects so liable to be counterfeited. But the risk, after all, is 
not so great as it appears, and chiefly attaches to the incau- 
tious tyro. It is surprising, in the present day of take-nothing- 
for-granted inquiry, how soon a counterfeit comes to be found 
out, and how soon the inexperienced collector, after being 
taken in a few times (more or less), learns to discriminate the 
real from the false. There is a danger to be avoided of falling 
into the error of rejecting as ungenuine the whole of any class 
of objects, because some, many, or even most, of the examples 
we have known have certainly been forged ; the very fact of 
fo would generally imply the existence of a genuine mo- 
del. It behoves us to be cautious, but it is as ta mistake 
to reject rashly as to accept credulously.—. Builder. 





IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
Lorp Bacon.—Lorp BETHEL. 
Tord Bacon. So, my singular good Lord, it seems that Iam 
to say Juder damnatur. 
Lord I am unaware, Lord St. Albans, that any de- 
mand has been made upon you for that or any other 
“letten & Lord, | peech be 
ay, nay, my , let your » grave 
as beseemeth your Tordship's eminence, and the regard 
will say’t) in which you are holden by your fellow subjects, 
these storms and blasts notwithstanding. And what saith the 
wise Pliny, Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 
Lord Bethell. The saying is not entirely new to me, my 
Lord, but I beg lene to express my sense of your Lordship’s 
kindness in visit to a Censured man. 
Lord Bacon. Verat censura columbas, as our gay friend 
Fiaccus observes ; not that 1 would liken or — ag oy! 
Lordship to a dove, nor would you desire the same. at 1 
would have you presently take comfort, if you need it, and 
that you may the readier do so, 1 would have you slowly and 
thoroughly to comprehend what it is that hata befallen you. 
Da jum tenuemque moran, as Statius hath it. 
Lord Bethell. 1 am in no haste, my Lord. I have resigned 
the Great Seal, and have leisure for deliberation. 
Lord Bacon. Why, therein is comfort already. For though 
I ever hold idleness a crime, the bow of Ulysses must be at 
times unstru “o> m est, to cite Seneca. 
Lord Be! evertheless it would be highly e 
to be permitted to select one’s own time for the u ing. 
Lord Bacon. I see that as my Lord the first was 
pleased to say in the House of Commons, your Lordship hath 
been stung, and that the sting remaineth. Yet, so please you, 
I shall show you that you should em | trample on the 
serpent, and Xiedain the vipert 
threat of the reptile lingud vibrante minaz. 
Lord Bethell. I am act very apt to he discomfitted by cla- 
mour, but you will allow that a hostile vote of the House of 
Commons is a matter which may make a map look grave. 
Lord Bacon. Jus dederunt, non jus dizerunt. 
Lord Bethell. I may think so, Lord St. Albans, but our 
good deal led away by words, and a yote 


the market. Coun taught by their 
paper, look at the words with mingled terror and delight, and 
tell their female parishioners that liament has a’ the 


by the little owls? I must even carry you 
and say neque mala vel bona que vulgus putet. 





seal in Cannel coal. I did not see him, but bought it as a 
forgery for 1s. 6d. I found afterwards that he had sold its|clared 
counterpart at Northampton as genuine, and also some flint | Parliament, or coming to Court. Those items are 
arrow-heads, which reminded me of my Stamford pre for ever under the memorabile et 7 


id as to his occupation, stating that he was the genwine| me that party spirit, by which I have been persecui 


from him much information and various specimens of 


| 


Lord Bacon. I was fined £40,000, sent to the 
incapable of ever holding another office, of 


i 
- 


HP 


Bacon. Yet that name is a household word in this 
Lord I see your Lordship’s drift. It is 


f 


ted, for good 
reasons, was not powerful enough to damage my 
though I might lose my place. 
Lord Bacon. Melius est cavere semper quam Pati semel, but 


he is to be held fortunate who hath been careless, yet suffer 

slightly. For, bating the loss of place, what else have 

lost? One hundred and seventy-seven enemies voted 

one hundred and sixty-three friends. We will deduct the 

lesser number from the greater? What is the difference? 
Lord Bethell. Fourteen. 


ii 


Lord Bacon. Fourteen men say that your Lordship shonig 
retire. I pray you give me the muster-roll. I see that 


whole of the Tories who could be whipped into the Howe 
were against you, with a few extra votes, as Bouverie, who ig 


of the p nature, Sir Morton Peto, the Baptist 
and Bowyer, the Papist. I see Hennessy, the tool of the Py: 
pists, the sapient Lennoxes, Rose, the ex-Mayor, the 
not wise Duke, the Parliamentary Colonels, ever 
against reforms, and some barristers. Truly, my Lord, it 
must be a tender skin indeed that feels such bites. 
will say, Mens invicta manet. 
Lord Bethell. All votes count alike ina division. Pg. 
— * oegg — —- Peto. wn a 
acon. Distinguo. Your country is the scrutineer. 
Your countrymen know that the Vote of Censure was, 
Party Move. You are hated by the Tories for the reforms 
ou have wrought, and still more for those you threaten, 
‘he vermin of the Bankruptcy Court have been rudely 
brushed by you, and would have been brushed out entirely, 
had you remained in office. You have given the Divorgs 
Court to the people. You have simplified convey 
This and more will be remembered, when your errors 
be forgotten. 
Lord Bethkell. I admit the errors. 
Lord Bacon. They were two,and non licet in bello bie pee. 
care. But Englishmen do not hate a man much because he 
has been too lenient, or because he has been wrongly tolerant 
of the evil deeds of his children. You have been 
my Lord, and live to serve the State. Non ignarus 
give you this consolation. I add that much of your is 
from another fault. 
Lord Bethell. I wish to hear it. 
Lord Bacon. Intolerant of fools and knaves, you have 
made yourself, by virtue of a bitter tongue, the least popular 
land. My gracious manners and flowing el 
make friends out of enemies. Multis terridilis, caveto cry 
Ausonius remarks. 
Lord Bethell. It may be so. But it is very hard to hears 
knave talking what he knows to be folly, —_ 7s not to give 
him a backhander. However, I will mend. You would not 
have me retire from public life ? 
Minimé. The nation can ill spare such a 
brain. Go to the Honse of Lords and do your duty. A 


ir 


F 


fi 


[ | Bishop or so may be spiteful, but the Peers are a 


- pa remember that — bis vexari debet pro eadem 
t is from your country that you have your retaining fee, 
Lord. And for the end, for 1 must tarry no longer, take he | 
advice, which I gave to Judge Hutton. “Mix well the free- 
dom of —_ own opinion with reverence of the opinion of 
your fellows, affect not the opinion of pregnancy and 
tion by an impatient and catching hearing cf others, 
no man’s face, yet turn not stoutness into defiance.” And so 
I bid your Lordship heartily farewell. [ Bait. 
Lord Bethell. As my friend Mr. Punch said, “ the character 
of that Bacon was streaky,” but he always spoke the words of 
wisdom. My lark shall whistle yet.—Punch. 
———_—_e—_——_— 
Baptism oF Prince Grores or Wates.—The 
of the infant son of the Prince and Princess of Wales took 
place on the 7th, in the chapel within Windsor Cas 
following royal personages were present at the i- 
The Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise, the 
Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Le- 
iningen, and Prince Edward of Soxe-Weimar. The 
Min present were:—The Saxon Minister, the D: 
Minister, and the Hanoverian Charge d’ Affairs. The Cabinet 
Ministers present were :—Viscount Palmerston, the Earl 
Granville, and Sir George Grey. The werey offi were: 
p of Lo the 
Dean of 


& 


? 


—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Worcester, the 
Westminster. The sponsors were the Queen of Denmark, re- 
presented by her Majesty the Queen; the King of 
represented by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar ; the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, represented by Viscount Sydney ; the 
Princess Louis of Hesse, represented by the Louise; 
the Duchess of Cambridge, represented by the He- 
lena ; the Duke of Saxe Coburg, represented by Earl Gran- 

i Prince of Lein' 
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THE ALBION: 





“ conspire ;” and so, to fix her with the crime, it would be 
necessary to include the surgeon in the indictment. If they 
wanted to try the old woman, the doctor must share the dock. 
Now, all the ardour for justice could scarcely be supposed to 
carry @ man so far; the doctor “demurred” to the arrange- 
ment, and the old hag was set at liberty.— . 





A New Arwmospneric Rarway.—A new railway, worked 
by stationary steam-engines, has of late been exhibiting at 
338, Albany-road, near Camberwell-gate. This railway is 
the invention of Mr. Halliwell, and is worked, somewhat like 
the old atmospheric line at Croydon, by forced or exhausted 
air in a tube which is placed between the rails, and runs along 
the whole length of the line, by which the use of the locomo- 
tive engine is superseded. Tbe patentees, Messrs. Halliwell 
and Allison, claim for the invention that lighter rails and 
sleepers can be used, one half of the coal saved, and the tear 
and wear on the rails made not half so great. The tube, 
which is of cast iron, is 18 in. in diameter, more or less. On 
this tube is a sliding valve of iron, which is so tight, it is said, 
that it will stand as much pressure as any other part of the 
tube. By the old atmospheric railway, a lifting-valve of lea- 
ther was used, which could not be made tight, and was the 
main cause of its failure. A stationary saaies will be placed 
at intervals of five miles, more or less, with self-acting valves, 
so that through t’ains may be run any distance without stop- 
ping. With regard to the speed of the trains, that, it appears, 
may be carried as high as fifty, or even a hundred es an 
hour.— Builder. 


Tur Pores.—The Roman correspondent of the Morning 
Post, writing on the 17th ult., says:—* The artillery of the 
Castle of St. Angelo this morning announced to the Catholic 
world the commencement of the twentieth year of the present 
Pontiff’s reign. Such a duration of power is, or rather has 
been, uncommon among the 258 Pontiffs who have occupied 
the chair of St. Peter in more or less uninterrupted succession 
for 1823 years, the medium of their reigns pone | 7 years, 1 
month, and 25 days. There is asuperstitious tradition among 
the Romans that whenever a Pope shall reign for 25 years the 
end of the world will ensue. There have not been many 
Supreme Pontiffs the duration of whose reigns has ap- 
ems this period. In the first century St. Peter, reckon- 

g him as the first Pope, according to the Catholic calendar, 
was Bishop of Rome for 24 years and five months. It was 
not until the fifth century that a nearly similar example of 
longevity was afforded in the person of St. Leo L, who died 
in 461, after a reign of 21 years, Three centuries more passed 
before any Pope reached the duration of a 20 years’ reign. 
Pope Adrian I. died in 795, after having occupied the throne 
for 23 years; and St. Leo III. died in 816, after a reign of 20 
years. The twelfth century records the 21 of Pope Alex- 
ander III's. reign. He died in 1181. Six centuries elapsed 
before any other Pontiff attained a similar duration in power; 
but Pius VI., elected in 1775, all but achieved the prophetic 25 
years,anc his successor, Pius VII., completed 23 years of 
somewhat stormy occupation of the Pontifical throne, It re- 
mains to be seen whether Pio Nono, whose health appears to 
be excellent just now, will be able to wield the Papal sceptre 
for a longer period than his predecessors, and thereby bring 
about ‘ the consummation of the age.’” 








Tue Law or PartNersuip.—The act to amend the law 
of partnership has just been issued. The advance of money 
by way of loan to a person engaged or about to engage in any 
trade or undertaking, upon a contract in writing with such 
person that the lender shall receive a share of the profits 
arising from carrying on such trade or undertaking, shall not 
of itself constitute the lender a partner with the person or 
persons carrying on such trade or undertaking, or render him 
responsible as such. The remuneration of agents by share is 
not to constitute a partnership. No person being the widow 
or child of the deceased partner of a trader, and receiving by 
way of annuity a portion of the profits made by such trader 
in his business, shall, by reason only of such receipt, be 
deemed to be a partner of, or to be subject to any liabilities 
incurred by, such trader. The receipt of profits in considera 
tion of the sale of a goodwill is not to make the seller a 
partner. In the event of a trader being adjudged a bankrupt, 
or taking the benefit of an act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, or entering into an arrangement to pay his creditors 
less than twenty shillings in the pound, or dying in insolvent 
circumstances, the lender of any such loan shall not be en- 
titled to recover any portion of his principal or of the profits 
or interest payable in respect of such loan, nor shall any such 
vendor of a goodwill be entitled to recover any such 
profits, until the claims of the other creditors of the trader 
for valuable consideration in money or money's worth have 
been satisfied. The word “person” is to mean a firm, joint- 
stock company, or corporation.— London paper. 


CommerctaL Treaty Wire Avstrria.—Mr. Hutt, elated 
by having no contest for Gateshead, made a very imprudent 
boast to his constituents of his cavalier treatment of Austria 
in the matter of the commercial treaty, which he was sent to 
negotiate. Finding, he says, that Baron Kalchberg, who had 
asked for the International Commission, was not really honest 
in bis free-trade professions, and was not permitting the In- 
ternational Commission to investigate Leengy = A all that th 
wanted, he went to the Foreign Minister, Count Mensdo: 
Pouilly, and complained. “I told him that unless 1 was sa- 

that the Austrian Government would make” more 
hearty concessions, “I would break up the Commission, re- 
turn instantly to London, and throw upon the Austrian Gov- 
ernment all the Odium of having contracted honourable en- 

ents which they never intended to fulfil, and of having 
thus offered a gratuitous affront to a powerful and friend) 
nation. Count Mensdorff received my represeptations an 
some pap2rs illustrative of them with that lofty and hon- 
ourable spirit which I expected from sucha man. He ac- 
knowled at once that England had a grievance against 
them. He said he considered that Austria was honourably 
engaged to carry out the inquiry ina loyal spirit, but he asked 
me to suspend my further inquiry for the next two months, 
assuring me on his honour that at the expiration of that time 
I should find that Austria had taken steps to carry out all her 
engagements.” And Mr. Hutt occupies the two months in 
coming home and proclaiming to all England that he has me- 
naced Austria with effect! How will the “lofty and honour- 
able” spirit of Count Mensdorff bear that ?—Spectator, July 15. 





Brroanpace.—During the past perilous period, however, 
of the late King’s reign, a party of English ladies met with a 
ludicrous adventure on the dreary road which skirts the Gul 
of Salerno, leading from thatcity to Pestum. A few miles 
from the Temples the carriage was stopped by a y of 
horsemen, to all appearances mounted gensdarmes. Baluting 
the lad Ge MD informed them that they 
were 


all 
ies 
appointed by the Government to escort all travellers to 


timon: 
Fall 
f|a large quantity of human It was ascertained chould be carefully preserved. 








Pestum and back at acharge of ten-piastres. The unpro™| Terror were provisional! deposited. In orc 
poe cy Cae it - — a et rather 4 a now discovered m4 those of 2 -*.. executed 

, arrangement, an an y accepted escort revoluti . veral carts. - 
the gallant band. How vividly that wild and beautiful drive | deposited lO weg —" = 
comes back to memory after the lapse of long years! * * 





































Under the shade of the mountains are seen vil Battipa-| THe Queen or THE Sanpwicu IsLanps.—Tt 

4. “ ~d 3° lish bride and eet vr ang Hawaiian Queen Emma has nothing i 
1} were | of a pu iti ° . ier 

murdered by seven A is. Murray tells the and their | old or political character. She is the invited guest 


personal friend, Lady Franklin, with whom became 

countrymen look with a shuddering interest tow the scene | quainted during her one Honolulu, the capital tt 
of the tragedy. How thanktully ladies at this point saw | archipelago in the Pacific, and whose invitation the 
themselves surrounded by their military guard may be im- | cordially accepted. The objects of her coming are patriotic 
agined! The soi-disant officials punctually performed their | philanthropic, having solely in view the advancement and 

of the agreement ; and it was not until the ladies had re- | tion of the country of her birth. She is, in fact, only 
turned to Naples, and told the story, that they had the least | to a long-entertained purpose of her husband, King 
idea that they had been the heroines of an adventure with real | the fourth, whose intention it was that they sh 
brigands, who hit upon this polite and novel mode of pursuing | Europe, and especially England. His premature 
their calling. Brigandage then wore its mildest aspect.— | with it the disappointment of that and many other cherished 
Notes and Notions from Italy. hopeful plans. On her part, it is now but the accom 
& pious pilgrimage, which should be safe from 

AN INTERMITTENT FocnTarn.—M. PAbbé Laborde, writ- | an idle curiosity. Among her attendants, she ea i 

ing to Les Mondes, describes a — apparatus for pisates the first native ordained minister of the Anglo-Hawaiian 
an intermittent fountain. It co of an in flask fit-| the Rev. W. Hoapili and his wife, fair specimens of the ev 
ted with a cork, through which pass two tubes of unequal | lized portions of the pure Hawaiian race, and, like the Ang 
len The longer reaches nearly to the bottom of the flask, speaking English perfectly.— London paper 
and outside has a length of come twenty inches. The shorter a 

merely pierces the cork, and does not extend to any| Exrra: NLAND inal 
length inside, and outside it ends immediately in a jet, which | South America that a steamer built in Kogland for tee eet 
can be curved round. The flask is filled th water, fitted | vian government, for the exploration of rivers, hes 
with the two tubes, and then, with the finger on the shorter |the great continent from the Atlantic side to a aaa 
tube, is inverted, plunging the end of the longer tube in 4/ ninety-five leagues only from the Pacific or nearly all acroy, 
vessel of water. The instrument may now be fixed in this| The vessel, which draws only seven feet of water Steamed 
position, as an intermittent jet of water ins to flow at/ seven hundred leagues up the Amazon, two hundred 
—~! ante a Ct is = ee he ~ of | Ueayati, and thence into the Pachitea, which had aovw ban 

n jonger tube w seen terna! rising | been vigated i ; 

and falling, from which phenomena an explanation oo been = RY mae eoneee: 


given of the cause of the intermittent flow.—7he Reader. Justice.—The Philadelphia Press reminds those journa, 


which are ignorantly stating that since the time of Do 
Chess. Lord Chancellor of England before Westbury has been 


cemned for mi-conduct, that in 1725 Thomas Parker, Baa 

PROBLEM, No. 864.—By Herr 8. Lehner. Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor, was impeached by the Hous 
onean of Commons for selling lucrative offices to incompetent per. 

. sons, was tried by ninety of his peers, was convicted withox 

& dissentient voice, and was condemned to pay a fine of 
£50,000, and to be imprisoned in the Tower until it was paid 


A Warnine.—The Pubdlicite of Marseilles announces a new 
kind of strike—that of bachelors. Not fewer than 6000 
men, it states, of that place, between the of ewenty onl 
thirty, held a meeting in the open air a little way out of the 
town, and entered into an agreement not to ask any youn 
woman in marriage until a complete change shall have been 
operated in the manner of living, and particularly in the 
of the fairer sex. The ‘my men insist on greater sin. 
plicity in every respect, and a return to the more modes 
habits of a century or two ago. 
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CaRRIAGES IN France.—Paris under Philip le Bel pos- 
Under Hen Tv te eee Pemee oomae 500. be—that's the question 

a enry ° number o! n to 320. “ ” 
Under Louis XIV, the vehicles of every description in Paris = he a : 
amounted to 1500. In 1833 there were 913 hackney coaches F omer to cule Sth mented angel, 
in Paris and 21 supplementary carriages for Sunday, 700 ca- everish lips, cracking pains, dyspeptic agonies, 
briolets standing in the street, and 700 de remise, 250 omni- And nameless bodily suffering, 
buses, 179 coucous, for the suburbs, 9000 private cabriolets, and From want of nerve and anfounded prejudice ; 
6000 private carriages or de remise, al er 17,768 Or, whether with sudden dash, 
on two or four wheels. To these should be added 1000 s 


Jump into the general current, 

coaches, carts, and other vehicles, making about one vehicle 
for every 15 of the 750,000 inhabitants of In 1858 the pipe ae A atts sires we 
number of carriages was 22,000 ; in 1359, 39,000 without count- as Sunther swears, be myself 6 man again. 
ing the hancicarts and vehicles used in the suburbs, which in- Three months it is since thus I thougnt, 
creased in equal proportion. In 1850, 16.550 horses passed And spoke, with faith exceeding weak. 
on = aoe ~—— des Italiens, = Gey » 1859. In But Gunther sai my eyes were sallow, 

n was represen 675 carriages, My visage haggard, my breath tremendous bad,— 
and exceeded that of 1862 by 51,551. A similar increase took My disposition oeliiesininne fact, _ 
place in 1864, but it must be recollected that the population 


He gently hinted I was fast becoming 


of Paris has increased to 1,700,000 souls. Quite a nuisance, and strongly insisted.— 





Tae Execrric TELEGRAPH IN 1787.—A correspondent of And it was thus I reluctantly yielded. 
the Morning Post gives the following remarkable extract from Four bottles now beneath my vest have disappeared. 
ur Young's 


1793: “ Paris, Oct. 16 oer In the an ished en ag Felenty tay 9 changed ane sow to denen. 
.” b —In the e' to ountine 
mond, a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who has y relish, my appetite is keen, 





, My step elastic, my mind brillian 

a oe pd, og J for sj cotton, * * * Nine ative aabebenre is mr + a weight. 

Ty nay Patt. ee EO ER A gentle hint, followed before too late— 

-s + and omy machine om in a cylindrical cane, ot Quite gratifying to the tailor, as well as Dr. Drake. 
w an electrometer, a small, fine 

wine counectn with capiinieeand ‘chameanae’ tao dines THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


apartment, and his wife by remarking the correspouding mo- Sir James Clarke’s 
Une of the tal wits dow the merde hey diate fom CELEBRATED PILLSB! 
ry at tes wien —_- iif a the PREPARED yaom 4 en tion OF SIR J. 
may be carried on to any distance within or Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
without a fortified town, for instance, or for purposes much In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain 
more worthy. Whatever the use may be, the invention is and Limbs, on Slight Palpi in the Back 
beautiful. — Hysterice,'etc., these Pllle'wrill offset «ren ane an 
RELIcs oF THE ReicN oF TeRRon.—A Paris correspon- | have failed ; and although s 
. | calomel, an y, or an to constitution. 
bourers, employed in on the Boulevard of directions ia the pam around each Package, 


For tull get a pamphlet, free, of the 

had NB $i and 6 post stamps enclosed 

bones | will eosure bottle, containing over 50 Filla Sy wean” 
of the Ville d’Evéque, where the remains of Louis XVL,| 5°! by sll druggists. 
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